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FURTHER STUDIES IN SOPHOCLES! 


I. orépyew IN O.C. 1094, O.T. 11, AND GENERALLY 


0.C. Kai... | Kai |... orépyw dpwyas | 
poreiv ya rade Kai 


‘ orépyw “I desire”’ Jebb, whose note I now take as read. In this and my 

’ ensuing discussion I seek to show that orépyw never has that meaning. The 

scholiast’s note is a sophism, and Jebb’s is another. Jebb says that the primary 

: sense is to love ;? he prudently leaves unstated the next step in the fallacy, that 

to love might mean to have just fallen in love with; and he concludes that 

poetry ‘could easily draw’ the sense to desire. Actually orépyw applies as between 

parents and children, rulers and their subjects, and to other not necessarily 

amenable persons or not prima facie acceptable things with whom or which 

r one has to associate? continually (or, by extension, for a limited time) ; its general 

. sense is to ‘do with’, to brook ; it ranges from like to either extreme, be fond of or 

tolerate. Inits various nuances it resembles aya, which never means to ‘desire’. 

Years ago I wrote in my margin orépyots (ovcd reduced to wd), changing the 

full stop after A@ava to a comma. The optative will correspond to wédpors in 

1086, and 1085-95 is one prayer; orépyois means consent, as already orép£fov 

, at 518. For the construction, which is here in any case, cf. Eur. Jon 817; and 

| for the verb as addressed to Zeus, Eur. Fr. 912, 3 (Nauck?). And since the 

speakers are themselves zoAirat, it is surely more natural, in view of zroAirats, 
that the subject of orépy- should be in other than the first person. 

In citing Orph. Arg. 771 under ‘desire’ L.S.J. rightly add ‘s.v.1.’; the cor- 

rection 0éAgo. was made by Ruhnken. 


O0.T. 9-12 GAA’, & yepase, Ppal’—erei mpérwy edus 
| mpo pwveiv—rii Kab€orarTe, 
7) orépEavtes ; Ws av 

mpooapKeiv 7rav. 


| * orép£avres “having formed a desire’’’ Jebb (as others previously) ; but now 
see preceding note; and J. has no other evidence, for at his ‘Az. 212” the sense 
must be ‘has cherished and still maintains’, in the light of the other examples 
| of orépyew Aéyos and the like at Tr. 577, Eur. Andr. 180, 468, 907, Fr. 1062. 
Now what exactly is the meaning of xaféorare? ‘Are ye set here’ Jebb (in 
note; ‘placed’ transl.), and so, since then, others: ‘Was treibt euch her?’ 
Wilamowitz ; ‘What means your station ?’ Phillimore, nicely ; ‘Pourquoi cette 
attitude ?? Masqueray. It would take a great deal to persuade me that that was 
, wrong. For the verb itself, the sense is idiomatic.* Not only do lines 1-10 seem 
to lead almost inevitably to the question ‘What is the purpose of thts supplication 

| of yours?’, but, after the pair of participles has presented two hypothetical 


? Continued from C.Q.xxxvii (1943), 33- 
36, xlii (1948), 102-4, and other publica- 
tions. I now find that my xarei¢’ at O.T. 117 
had been anticipated by Dindorf; and he 
followed it with é6rw, which perfects expres- 
sion as well as sense. 

2 At O.T. 1338, again, Jebb renders 
arepxrov ‘what can I love?’ That sense will 


4599.1/2 


not suit ; O. still loves his daughters, 1472-4; 
and see O.C. 1617-19. The meaning is (with 
text as in Pearson) ‘what sight was still 
tolerable (or agreeable) ?’; cf. 1334-5. 

3 See Trach. 486—in context—for a signi- 
ficant example. 

* L.S.J., who do not take it so here, illus- 
trate this sense, s.v., B. 1. 6; cf. A. 1. 3. 
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2 
alternatives, the assurance immediately following, ‘Understand that I would 
gladly’ (4v presumably implying ‘in either case’) ‘give all possible help’ appears 
equally decisive for the same inference. The sentence would then mean “Why 
have you come before me? Is it because you are in a state of dread? Or of 
acquiescence?’ For the aorists cf. El. 1100 ri BovAnfeis mdper; But the meanings 
of both these participial verbs make this an absurd question ; see further below. 
Their tense too has long puzzled me; not indeed in its relation (which I have 
just illustrated) to the main verb, but in its inconsistency with the sense of the 
entire context 1-13. After experimenting with various pairs of futures I was 
interested to observe that Blaydes, ed. 1904, had proposed orép£ovres. 

On the other hand, we now find L.S.J. s.v. ca@tornys rendering rive tp. Ka. 
‘in what case are ye?’ And that is in fact the old-fashioned view. With the 
paraphrase mds €xere or duaxeiofe and a reference to Pl. Phaedo 59 a, it pre- 
vailed from Elmsley to Dindorf. Unfortunately L.S.J. s.v. ordpyew still lend 
authority to ‘desire’ and include this reference; giving as the only alternative 
here ‘be content or satisfied, acquiesce’ which is, as (e.g.) L. Campbell remarked, 
an impossible state of mind for suppliants. And again, how about those aorists ? 
Well, the case for the defence here has never yet been stated ; let us then do our 
experimental best, as follows. 

(i) dpa xaféorarte Seicavres ; ‘are you in a state of dread ?’ will be’ at this rate 
an example of schema Chalcidicum, an Ionism common in Tragedy (e.g. @daA- 
Aovrés eiot for PdAAovar, Phil. 420). According to W. J. Alexander’ there are in 
Attic prose alone 284 examples (++ 72 with parallel adj.) with present participles ; 
perfects too are frequent. Aorists are very rare ;} but—they seem characteristic 
of S.; At. 588, Ant. 1067, Phil. 773, O.C. 816; O.T. 90, 970, 1146. Significant, it 
might well appear, is 89-90 ovre yap Opacvs ovr’ odbv mpodeicas TH ye viv 
Adyw. (ii) rive Tpomw, Which never means ‘in what mood?’ (Jebb, Sheppard), 
regularly amounts to ‘how?’ (cf., with caréorn, év r. r., Thuc. 1. 97 fin.), and 
aa@s xaf, may have been as natural as ed caraordvrwv (Hdt. 7. 132.) (iii) For 
diction, cf. és S€o0s (Thuc. 4. 108) or év deiuare (Hdt. 7. 138) xabioracbar. 
Render then ‘in what case do ye stand, whether of dread or of resignation ?” 

If this satisfies others, I have not, so far, laboured in vain. To myself, the 
objections seem fatal. (i) ‘In what case?’ is a fake, for rim tpd7w is always 
(naturally) instrumental; cf. below, p. 3. (ii) Schema Chalc., frequent with 
found with (e.g. Ai. 588, Phil. 773), is nowhere 
cited with xafiorac@a. (iii) ‘How are you feeling?’ is just not the proper 
question. (a) It is too tame, too trivial, for such a situation. (6) Their feelings 
will presumably vary with age* and character, but as a deputation all have 
come with a single purpose. My next two points are still more significant. (c) That 
the single question here put to the Priest of Zeus was not ‘what are your feelings ?” 
but ‘what is your petition ?’ seems to me demonstrable. On the one hand, from 
the substance of the Priest’s reply; on the other, from the obvious connexion 


? For ‘Pl. Phaedo 59 a’ isnota true parallel; anomalies are variously accounted for in 
xa. is not the equivalent of d:axetofe, and grammars or editions. Alexander (who men- 
even so, the pcpls. there are more remotely _ tions only the third) rightly describes (e.g.) 
attached. m@s €yere was a nearer paraphrase, odrds €oTw amoxreivas as unnatural. 


but is not cited carrying pcpls. * The more so, as the deputation appears 
2 A. F. Phil. iv (1883), 291-308; his classi- from 15-21 to consist only of the very old 
fication is confined to prose. and the young, the middle-aged being sup- 


3 In prose I know only of Hdt. 1. 10. 3, | pliants at four other places. 
Thuc. 1. 138. 3, Pl. Soph. 217 c. These three 
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between lines 2 (what is the object of your supplication ?) and 6—7 (that is what 
I have come here to learn) and g—10 (and you, venerable sir, are clearly the 
spokesman who shall inform me) ; 10-11 will then repeat 2 in different (pre- 
sumably more explicit) terms. (d) mpocapxeiv waév—‘be assured that I would 
(av) willingly (in either case, implied after 7) give every possible help’—can 
hardly have referred merely to offering sympathy with them in their ‘despair 
or fortitude’. It must have meant some positive action; cf. 141, 145, O.C. 72, 
Fr. 524. 2, Eur. Hec. 862. 

Three deductions are now inescapable. (1) xa@éorare must be understood as 
by Jebb; cf. O.C. 1160. (II) Both participles are corrupt. That they are wrong 
in substance, as describing feelings, we have already seen ; and it follows from 
(I) that they are wrong in tense. As regards ‘substance’, two additional points 
are still worth making. First, detoavres and orép£avres make an odd pair ; ‘fear’ 
and ‘resignation (or endurance)’ form an unconvincing antithesis. Secondly, 
deicavres is itself too tame. The plague and all its miseries and problems are 
already acknowledged facts as between O. and his people (22-30, 58-67) ; he 
for his part had previously taken action (68-72). Even if we be required to 
discount all that here on the ground that it is not yet known to the audience, 
O. has already mentioned that the city ‘rings with prayers for health and cries 
of woe’ (Jebb’s translation, my italics), and to ask in such circumstances ‘are 
you in a state of fear?’ must be just too fatuous. (III) From (1) it follows that 
rivt Tpdé7rw is unsatisfactory, and I shall now show why. 

tive Tpé7w, frequent in S., is in him, as elsewhere,’ always instrumental ; see 
El. 33, 679, Ant. 401, 1314, Tr. 878, O.C. 474; indeed even the nominative 
carries its instrumental implication at O.7. 99 (‘what is the manner of our 
offence, how have we offended ?’) and Eur. H.F. 965, Phoen. 390. With the verb 
in the sense found here by L.S.J., the sentence is defective; a correct Greek 
sentence would be tiv tpémw ovtw Kabéarare ; “how did you come to be in this 
condition ?’ ; cf. Thuc. 1. 97 /in. The three words of the tradition, if they mean 
anything at all? (for there is no true parallel), would presumably convey ‘how 
did you get here?’; or if the Priest had said to his company tin rpdmw Sei 
xafeordvar; they would surely have understood it of formation. 

I have long suspected that we should read here tiv 768m, dative of cause. 
The advantages are considerable. (i) The three-word phrase is now clear in 
itself, and so a proper basis for any participles that may follow. (ii) It provides 
the same natural formula that we find elsewhere in S. for similar contexts; cf. 
0.C. 1160 ri mpooypylovra TH ibid. 1754-5; El. 1100 ri BovAnbeis 
mapet ; but above all, of this same scene, 58-59 below yrwra . . . wou 
iwetpovres. (iii) As beseems Oedipus here, it is kindly, instead of cold. For 
700w as dative of cause with a verb of motion cf. Eur. Andr. 824, Hel. 1306; 
Carc. 5. 4. 

For the participles I had previously devised eiaovres ’mépEovres (or 
see below), and now with 76@w this still seems to me to make the best fit. 
‘Say, with what desire have ye now come before me, whether it be to persuade 
or to dissuade?’ Or ought I rather to render ‘whether to urge or to avert’ >— 
supplying by preference with both verbs an impersonal object, cf. O.C. 1442 
& Sef and At. 1280 ris tadr’ ametpfev; The question is probably 
immaterial, both verbs being here absolute. ‘The sense, in any case, is ‘what 


T e.g. even Eur. Suppl. 149, a variation on ? For further testimony to the obscurity 
147 (ds), is still a far cry from this. see Ellendt, Lex. Soph. s.v. tpdzos, init. 
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would you have me do, what not do?’, and is an example of that ‘polar expres- 
sion’ of which S. was so fond that he could push it to such extremes as Ant. 1109, 
El. 305-6. Its object, even in the (Greek and Latin) instances where it is 
illogical, is to be all-inclusive.’ And what answers to it here is wav ‘for I will 
help in every way’. It is true that dzeipyew, which with personal object means 
‘prevent’ (‘keep from doing’ L.S.J.) as at Az. 15, 70, Eur. Rh. 432, is hardly a 
word that the subjects of O. would thus have used in petitioning their king ; 
but he in his present gracious and compassionate mood may naturally apply it 
thus. And underlying it there may even be one of those tragic ironies so charac- 
teristic of this play ; since, in the upshot, her king is to be ‘debarred’ from Thebes 
—and by mpocapxav) himself. 

Now as to parallels. Anarthrous future participles without «ds are virtually 
confined to dependence on verbs of motion? (or, exceptionally, at least of 
action*) ; they do not depend on verbs denoting states ; so my reconstruction is 
consistent as regards xa@éorare. For pairs of future participles cf. Ai. 1317, O.T. 
625, O.C. 71; and in particular, for vi thus amplified, this latter passage as 
punctuated by Pearson: ws mpos ri; AéEwv 7) podeiv ; Similarly £2. 
317-18, where, however, only the first participle is future. As for weicovres, in 
O.C. an emissary representing doroi (737) is sent to O., and in 735-6 he says 
azreordAny | reiowv, first word of trimeter ; a very simple and obvious idea, yes, 
yet emphasized by S., cf. 756, 803. Cf. also O.7. 649-51. For polar expression 
with regard to O.’s present concern, cf. 72 ; and for ‘to do or undo’ (Jebb) with 
regard to prospective action, Ant. 40. For -epé- as future form cf. Ai. 593, Tr. 
83, O.T. 890; yet eipEw Phil. 1407, dweip&w At. 70; on the question, see Jebb 
on O.T. 890. 

Our interpolated tradition here I take to have arisen in consequence of slight 
obliteration, a defect, it seems to me, probably already not unexampled in the 
text of the tragedians which Athens supplied to Alexandria. 


II. More NOTES ON THE Oedipus Tyrannus 


ws Tolow Kai Tas Evupopas 
Cwoas op@ BovAevpdrwv. 

Immense pains have been taken in the attempt to interpret these words ; and 
not even by Kennedy more than by Jebb, whose eleven-page appendix is 
substantially convincing on its negative side. But all existing interpretations 
are indefensible. They fall into two main classes. (A) €vpdopds is used in the 
sense occurrences, here stretched (unwarrantably) to mean issues, results; and the 
reference is to 35-42. So Jebb and orthodoxy, following the scholiast; so also, 
after Jebb’s death, L. Campbell in his Soph. Paral., pp. 85-86. (B) évydopds 
here (only) means comparisons, and the reference is purely to eir’ az’ avdpds 
[sc. So Kennedy, Shilleto, and others; more recently, A. C. 
Pearson, C.Q. xxiii (1929), go. 

(A) The niggling analysis in Jebb’s own commentary cannot conceal the 
fact that for his sense of the couplet the Greek is very bad in expression. But the 
fatal objection is the sense itself. “With men of experience, even the results of their 
deliberations are effectual.’ Who ever said such a thing ? If the results were not 


0.T. 44-45 


* Kihner—Gerth, ii, p. 587, anm. 2. win, M.T. § 840 (excluding Xen. An. 2. 4. 
2 Ai. 1317, O.T. 795 (Nauck), Trach. 83, 5); Jebb on Phil. lic. 
Phil. 1190-1, O.C. 366, 576, 735-6; Good- 3 Eur. Hec. 631-4. 
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effectual, how could the deliberations be? I agree with Kennedy that xai must 
here be given its proper force, of emphasizing the word that follows. 

(B) I suppose it must be this patent absurdity of ‘A’ that has driven even 
L.S.J. to countenance the view that £vudopds here can mean comparisons. To 
this, as also to the heretical meanings so strangely revived by Pearson (l.c.) in 
his note below on line 99, Jebb’s appendix had long before dealt a fatal blow. 

But that word is not the only difficulty. fawoas has been subjected to shrewd 
criticism by Musgrave, Kennedy, Mekler, and Platt; Pearson, too, rightly 
objects that ‘the metaphor is too strong for the requirements of the passage’. 

The position of xai, and the order of the words generally, justify the inference 
that was originally a partitive genitive. Restore then Kai tax ovpdopas 
awoavé’, rendering (prosaically but precisely) ‘with men of experience, above 
all others,’ even those of their intellectual processes that originate from some 
accident have proved salutary’ (the aorist is gnomic). €« avudopdas will refer to 
the human contacts mentioned in the half-line just preceding. As the aphorism 
now stands, it is not only sound (Newton and the apple) but appropriate to the 
peculiar plot of this play. For the successive decisions of Oedipus which end in 
the salvation (though at his own expense) of his afflicted city are taken as the 
result, first (cf. 42) of an oracle deliberately sought, and thereafter of a series 
of clues let fall, seemingly by accident, from the lips of mortals, Teiresias, 
locasta, a Messenger. 

The speaker remembers O.’s previous happy intuition (37-39) which he 
hopes may be repeated (42-43). But the juxtaposition xax cupdopas owcavé’ 
throws into prominence the lurking antithesis between these two terms and was 
probably intended to give an ominous undertone. Accident, guilt, calamity— 
in O.’s two major misfortunes these three things were identified ; cvpdopa can 
mean any, or all. At 99 (Jebb is right) it means the first two; and, for the 
audience, with reference to O. At 33 (where metre enforces upon it my initial 
a) it means the first, the sense with which my rax for rds implements it here ; 
and there mp@rov €v ovydopais Biov seems if anything to favour my (prima 
facie) interpretation. 

59-61 ed yap ore 
VOOELTE TAVTES, Kal VOGODYTES, WS 
ovK €oTw dotis vocei. 


Try as I may, I can see no point whatever in these multiple inelegances. 
How could Jebb or Schneidewin pretend that Pl. Phileb. 19 b was parallel in 
any way ? It is a straightforward oyjjua Kad’ dAov Kai pépos ; and even if it were 
not, the amount of intervening matter there (here there is just none) would 
have served to mitigate ‘anacolouthon’ had there been any. Jebb ignores the 
pleonastic taov with ws And what can a bare vocodvres add to voceire ? 
Writers do not so truss themselves up; a complex of awkwardnesses is a sure 
sign of corruption. It was far easier, as it is more forcible, to say the thing in 
real Greek : cai voo@v Guws, .. .. (€¢ot comes from Postgate). Precede ed (as 
Jebb), and follow zavres now, with a colon. ouws, éwoi in this context was read 
as Ouds €uoi, with the result that when voodv had been pluralized by contagion 
from voceire, had to become ds eyes metri gratia. At 372-3 aoi is 
similarly placed before ovdeis ds odyt. 


1 uddwora must go logically with rofow wise; Jebb’s translation is right in this. 
€u7.; that xaé prevents it from being other- 
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62-64 TO pev yap tud@v aAyos eis Ev” Epyerar 
povov Kal” adrov, Kovdév’ aAdov: 7 8” 

moAw Te Kal oTéveL. 


I cannot believe that if Oedipus in 64 means ‘each several man’ (Jebb) 
Sophocles would have made him use oé. Passages like Eur. Heracl. 78-79, 84-85, 
93-94,' or (to illustrate from our own play) line 522 below, are quite different ; 
a Chorus is homogeneous, and is represented by its leader. This is a crowd, and 
includes mere children as well as very old and quite young men. In my view 
xat o” should be xai of’. For when Jebb says that eds «7A. in the first half of the 
sentence means eis éva éxaorov I think he is right. My enclitic is inevitably 
unemphatic, and the better so, since the emphasis is on the preceding terms. 


73-75 Kal huap EvppeTpovpevov xpovw 
Autret Ti mpdace Tob yap eikdtos 7répa 

amreort tod ypovou. 


‘ 


To eject 75 and substitute wepé@ (as if ‘he exceeds, overstays’) for wépa was 
one of those ideas which occurred independently to Bentley and to Porson. Both 
knew that it could not have been S. who was responsible for this flat and 
awkward pleonasm (aggravated as it is by xypévw . . . xpovov). But their wepa 
is anomalous in sense, as Jebb points out. Read ri mpdoce: rod mapeixovros 
‘outside his commission, beyond his terms of reference’; cf. Phil. 1048, rightly 
rendered by L.S.J. (‘competent, allowable’; Odysseus has a commission to 
fulfil and may not dally) ; permit is the fundamental sense of this verb. First, 
easy corruption, wapyKovros ; next, gloss, ypdovov (cf. L.S.J. s.v. mapyxw III. 1 
and 2) ; then, since ‘beyond time past’ is silly, a ‘correction’ cajxovros, which 
did give sense. Both variants survive, the true one in the corrupt form tod yap 
eixoros mépa; the other below it, expanded into a trimeter by the interpolation 
TrA€iw. 


170—I dpovridos éyxos | tis 


‘Nor is there in me a weapon of thought by which one shall avert it’; for é 
must here mean ‘is in’, and there is nothing to supply but po from four words 
back. Metaphorically the verb means ‘is possible’, not ‘is available’ (Jebb), and 
its subjects in this sense are invariably nouns involving verbal action, never a 
concrete object. That the metaphorical sense of éyyos was upon occasion 
strained, I admit; but the word is applied always* to material things, and 
always with point; the torch of Hecate (Fr. 535, 2) is wielded by hand, even the 
ball of Nausicaa was at least a missile (Fr. 781). Surely what S. wrote was ovd’ 
Ppovridos of Tis KTA.; of of course standing for od. Cf. O.C. 
170 mot tis dpovridos €AQn; and above, in our own play, and of the same 
predicament, 67 zroAAds 8’ ddovs dpovridos mAdvois. A spear, or even ‘a 
weapon’, as a means of dispelling a disease, is a tasteless notion; not to say 
ludicrous in view of the language employed in 171-81. 


? The rapid alternation of pl. and sing. in quoted by Pearson on Fr. 781; but Headlam 
those three couplets is very marked, and thought that O. was there echoing our pas- 
seems deliberate, the sings. adding force to sage, and I am very ready to believe that i 
the appeal. was well before O.’s time that EA© O[..] h 


2 Except by Oppian at Hal. 3. 571, prompted €EAXOC. 
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172-3 ToKoLow | iniwy avéxyovat yuvaikes. 


Schol.’s syntactical gloss is év rois réxous ; “dative of time’ L. Campbell ; ‘by 
births’ Jebb. As if anybody, Greek or Briton, could possibly tell. All is anoma- 
lous, the sense (whatever it be) of advéyovor, the construction with genitive (late 
prose apart), the use of izjos with a noun not = Bon (the cult-epithet is another 
matter). Syntax, lucidity, poetry, humanity—they are all here, but for two 
letters missing and two falsely supplied: ovre téxovow taow dv <ér’> 
éxovar ‘nor do our women any longer’ (as before the plague) ‘find in mother- 
hood the cure of their pangs’. For tacos cf. 68, El. 876. réxovow ts then 
instrumental, and its sense is as explained by Jebb. iniwy perhaps arose from 
|. . IILQN, and was suggested by injve above, 154. 


Aped re padepov, ds 
viv ayaAKos 
192 pe avridlwr, 
maXicovrov vwricar maTpas 
amroupov, €s péyav 
@dAapov Apudutpiras 
OpyKvov KAvdwva: 
duap épyerat’ 
Tov, 
aoTpamav KpaTn véuwv, 
& Zed o@ Pbicov xepavved. 
192 7repiBdaros Elmsley : repiBdnros codd.: mepiBoarov Dindorf Hermann 194 
amoupov LSA rec 2: €movpov rec 196 éppov codd.: corr. Doederlein 198 
aeit Arndt: reAetvy Hermann: sed cf. Pind. Pyth. 1. 35 


The above is Pearson’s text (but without his indentations) and (present 
inessentials excluded) his apparatus. Some four of the uncertainties are thus 
briefly indicated. 

My own great trouble is with 191-2. To think that a good poet or even decent 
writer must be credited with such pointless and indeed perverse verbiage, I find 
really distressing. Ares ‘the Destroyer’ (cf. Jebb) here appears not in his 
familiar aspect of war-god but as representative of the plague. Greek poetry 
indicates such transferences by the appropriate privative epithets; A. ayaAxos 
here is of course exactly right—cf. 0.C. 1046. But what sane person would have 
added the limitation doviéwv? This simply destroys the force of dxaAxos ; for 
Ares sans shield not only could, he presumably would, be still the war-god. If A. 
has no shield he is the less formidable; indeed he is the more vulnerable, not 
only to that’ desiderated €yyos of codd. at 170, but to the presently invoked 
BéAea of 205. But now consider the whole picture. Ares burns me; he burns me, 
though, without his brazen shield; Ares the notorious (see further below) ; and 
then the addition av7.d{wv—he is positively attacking me, if you see what I mean. 
But no, say editors, ‘famous or notorious’ is impossible here ; the word will just 
have to mean ‘amid loud cries as of battle’, the cries being those of the victims,” 


1 How much more apposite would be others; and necessarily; but in battle Bon is 


aonis there and é¢yyéwv here! 
2 So Jebb (n. on 190, fin.), L. Campbell, 


the war-cry of attack ; another complication. 
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i.e. of those ‘attacked’ and ‘burned’, i.e of ‘me’ as representative (but see 
below) of the plague-stricken city. Ares burning me though he is without his 
shield—but' <still) surrounded <as in war) with cries. Was that really the best. 
that S. could do, by way of rhetorical embroidery, for ‘the Destroyer not as 
War-god but as pestilence’ ? 

At 198 7éAe had been rightly rejected by (among others) Schneidewin- 
Nauck ed. 5, and with exemplary thoroughness by Jebb (appendix). Pearson’s 
note, C.Q. xxiii (1929), 91, is not luminous; and in Pind. Pyth. 1. 35 «av 
reXevré really means something (cf. wpura and apxopévois above), as also at 
Ol. 7. 26 (cf. viv). Jebb printed Hermann’s reAciv (H. himself preferred péAAec), 
but (i) its sense is too weak and vague for its emphatic position ; (ii) the con- 
nexion of 198-9 with preceding context is obscure, as even Pearson admits ; 
(iii) the construction (with a¢7 Dindorf, with émépyerar Jebb) is ambiguous, 
and liable to objection either way (D.’s in sense, J.’s in word-order) ; (iv) 198-9 
should contain some explicit reference to Ares, otherwise 7év in 200 is awkwardly 
distant from 190-3. 

I now print my own idea of the original, followed by some less negative 
comments. | 

Aped re Tov parepor, 
I91 viv adxaAkos <arbodos) | 
maXicovrov Spaynpa vwricar 
€zroupov, peyav 
OdAapov Apdutpiras 
eit’ Tov amd€evov 
197. Opnxiov KAvdwvos- 
198 éuver yap: et Te adn, 
tobr’ én’ duap epyera: 
TOV, KTA, 


In 196-7 I think Dindorf was right to retain dppzov and to follow it with his 
genitive; both expression and balance are better thus; and dpyor is virtually 
confirmed by Phil. 217. At 191-2 and 198 the emendations are mine. 

191-2] ye seems to me intolerable,” and not merely because of its abruptness ; 
elsewhere in the stasimon the Elders—who are not ill—distinguish between 
their anxious selves and their plague-stricken fellow citizens. BAémew dé mepi- 
doPnros (where my 7 is not a change) is the first (and to me a certain) step; 
asopos the inevitable deduction from that. Ares zs the plague; in this form the 
war-god ‘attacks’ our land (sc. wdzpav from marpas) ‘without weapons, without 
noise,’ yet’ though not heard ‘terrible in the extreme to see’—and in that one 
respect like his martial avatar. Scribes often confuse B with ¢; in BAez. and 
mepipo. they did so twice. This variation on dewds dpav or idetv (O.T. 1297) is 
surely good Sophoclean. S. alone has dofnrds, Phil. 1154 lyr. (the cpd. zepud. 
is not extant but is a sound formation), while ado8nros is found only in S. 
(O.T. 885 lyr.) and Anth. Pal.; S. alone has axséddnros; he uses arapBnros, 
dvadyAntos (O.T. 12), etc. He uses PAéwew transitively, apart from the stock 
phrase BA. daos ; e.g. O.T. 923; and he alone, I think, uses it thus ‘limitatively’, 

t Jebb’s ‘yet’ is in his note and transla- 3 i.e. without his two main characteristics 
tion ; with my text it is in the Greek. as war-god, see O.C. 1046, where Jebb’s 

2 Otherwise it would have been easy to note is right—and inconsistent with his view 
read viv of zepiBdaros. 
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cf. Tr. 224 lyr., and the general parallel to my phrase supplied by O.C. 1651-2 
Sewod twos PdBov davévros avacyerod BAéwew. For such infin. preceding cf. 
Tr. l.c., O.T. 1335, Eur. Med. 316. 

As to aybodos, I assume that when the lyric lines were still written continuously 
this second epithet fell out (a cretic did just below, 214) for the obvious reason ; 
and that later the gap was filled on the analogy of (e.g.) El. 36, where, of 
course, the phrase means (visibly) defenceless, (visible) offence being covered by 
orparod. Apart from the harshness of ¢Aéyeu pe, this verb here was hardly happy 
in view of its (apt) use at 213 (and cf. 200, 206—7) ; fire being no remedy for 
fire, nor likely to be prayed for by those who are being burned.' zepiBdnros is a 
common word and (otherwise) purely prosaic ; nor is there any reason to think 
that it ever meant anything other than famous or notorious (which is clearly the 
sense at Pl. Phil. 45 e, pace L.S.J.). L.S.J.’s Apea avrialw (s.h.v.) for our passage 
is indefensible ; see Pearson’s C.Q. note. At 194 I agree with Jebb as against 
Pearson. | 

198] ‘For he is devastating it’ (zdrpav still, our land ; cf. yjv réuverv) ; still the 
war-god. This fits what follows: ‘if (he by) night spares anything, that thing 
(he by) day attacks’ ; others have more trouble in translating that. I think I see 
how S. came to compose this strophe thus; he had witnessed pestilence as a 
variation upon war, an enemy by contrast ‘weaponless, noiseless, but terrify- 
ingly visible’. 
216-26 


> A 


Ou. aireis: 8” aireis, ray” €av OéAns 

AdBos av Kavaxovdiow KaK@v" 

aya £évos pev Tod Adyou Todd’ eLepa, 
£évos 5€ Tob od yap av waxpav 

221 iyvevov Tadros, odK Exwvt Te ovpBodrov. 
viv 5’, vorepos yap aoros eis aarovs TEAD, 
tyuiv mpodwve maar rade. 
700" Adiov tov AaBddaxov 

Ld > > 
KaTowev avdpos Tivos 
Tobrov KeAevw onpaivew €pot. 


Two puzzles are comprised here; the second is notorious. 

217] 7 voow was first denounced by Nauck, who in Eur. Stud. ii. 87 proposed 
7t@ Oe and later placed this in the text; it was adopted by Earle, ed. 1gor. 
Housman, who preferred y 0’ éudads (7.Phil. xx. 29), implied that the received 
phrase would probably mean to indulge a malady rather than to ‘minister to’ it. 
But that is not so. Lucian, Somn. seu Gall. (xlv) 23 dmnpernoas atra@, sc. TO 
mupet@, quoted by Bruhn, who compared Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 15 vocows emixoupy- 
gat, proves that it could mean to apply treatment to a disease ; and these and some 
similar phrases? added by Pearson (C.Q. xxiii (1929), 92) strongly suggest that 
such would have been the normal sense; for only Lys. Frat. 23 is cited for the 
(here ineligible) sense ‘indulge’. But whereas Pearson infers that ‘the text 
needs no alteration’ I draw just the opposite conclusion. 


' mupddpos at 27 is far away; and if that 2 eg. Eur. Or. 211 émixoupov vécov, PI. 
conception has been revived at 166, it has Laws 919 c vocov dpwy7. But at Eur. Fr. 282, 
meantime been cancelled by 176 where the 7 the variant £uvnpereiv (rec. Nauck, and cf. 
metaphor is otherwise applied and purely _L.S.J. s.v.) makes better sense; perhaps then 
decorative. it should be read also at Alex. Fr. 150. 
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(i) To treat (or even to alleviate) the disease is not the desideratum, but (g6— 
101) to eliminate the offence, expel the offender, that caused the gods to send 
it. (ii) O. says (tr. Jebb) ‘if you will give a loyal welcome to my words’ because 
he is not certain that ‘all you Thebans’ (223) will be equally eager to do so; 
cf. 233-4, 269~—72 ; whereas he knows that all are already desperate to abate the 
malady. (iii) But surely the decisive consideration is that ‘if you are willing to 
treat the disease you will get relief from your trouble’ is (in so far as true at all) 
a miserable truism, wholly unworthy of O. In other words, the general concept 
remedy the plague does not belong to this protasis at all ; it belongs to the apodosis. 

The object of O. in this preamble is to secure the maximum of (a) attention 
and (6) obedience on behalf of his proclamation. For rider I would read 8) 
mpoow. KAdwv déxec8a is obviously not enough ; you will get the relief you pray 
for if you will not merely ‘take to heart what I have now to say’ but also ‘sup- 
port me hereafter in the execution of it’. (For 47 following 5éyeo8a: cf. Eur. 
Hec. 413.) For this sense of zpdow cf. Aesch. Eum. 747, Pind. Py. 3. 111, Soph. 
El. 213. The emphatic first term raya carries its force throughout the clause 
and makes us supply or trois with danpereiv; and this verb is 
applied as at (e.g.) El. 996, Phil. 1024, Eur. Med. 588 (r@de Adyw), Ar. Vesp. 
518-19. For the sentence as a whole, compare the words of another king to his 
people i in Isocr. 3. 63 7 id yap...7Ta Tap pera Tat, Taxéws opecbe... 
tov Biov Tov buerepov émdedwxodra. And for mpoow darnpereiv as prelimin- 
ary to a Sophoclean plot cf. Phil. 15 épyov aov ra Aoid’ brnpereiv. 

The sense ‘from now on’ is not otiose ; this speech marks the first action taken 
by O. since he learned the cause of the plague. And that rots €uois émreow 
brnpereiv was O.’s charge here appears to me to be confirmed by 252 and 269. 

And now for the complex which centres on 221. Everybody has left this in a 
deplorable muddle, and I must begin by clearing the ground. Until two points 
are, for the first time, properly established, the problem caanot even be 
approached. 

(x) In a sentence of the type seen in 220-1, 7) odk €ywv can mean only e€é 7) 
eZyov. This sense will not fit here,’ so many have assumed the quite different 
sense ‘without having’ (which they then imagine could stand for ‘without 
finding’). Two other examples of jz7) 03 with participle cause difficulty ; if all 
three were similar we might recognize an abnormal type; but in fact they all 
deviate in different directions. Those other two are corrupt. (i) O.C. 360. Jebb 
(on O.T., p. 222 top) renders that ‘without bringing’, although on p. 220 he 
has rightly forbidden Blaydes to render ours ‘without finding’ ; his note ad loc. 
merely calls the 7) od ‘irregular’ and offers sophistries devastatingly exposed 
by Housman, whose note in A. 7. Phil. xiii. 146-9 is quite perfect and leaves 
an honest reader no alternative—except indeed credo quia impossibile. Pearson 
in C.Q.xi (1917) 63-64 does not seem to have read it; he repeats, for example, 
the absurdity that odyi dépovea is ‘explanatory’ of xevj. The ye after 
ov Kev7 is, of course, simply incompatible with the meaning which editors pretend 
to get from the j7) od phrase. For Housman’s yy wou . . . 71; cf. Aesch. P.V. 
247(249), Pl. Phaedo 103 c 3; similarly uy 71s O.C. 1502. For Housman’s sense 
(in lieu of nonsense) a strong support is afforded by Phil. 1264-6; that is how 
S.’s mind worked, i.e. rationally. (ii) Hdt. 6. 106. 3. The sense is in any case 
incomplete (cf. Goodwin, I.c. infra) ; I find that if I complete it, all is well, thus: 
eivarn odk Epacar<, od EdvTos Tod 

? Cf. my final paragraph on the sentence 220-1. 
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xuxdod. Observe that with my supplement this sentence (a) leads duly to the 
following odrot pév vuv THY Euevov, and accords with the other 
two instances of 7) od with pcple. in Hdt., for which see Goodwin, M.T., § 818. 
The second of these, 6. 9. 1, may look causal (‘not having the mastery’ Rawlin- 
son), but that is merely the inevitable consequence of its ultimate dependence 
on a verb of fearing ; in or. rect. it, too, was a conditional protasis—exactly as 
analysed by Goodwin. In Goodwin’s analysis of 6. 106. 3 the deficiency is (as 
also by How and Wells) correctly supplied—but in English; I prefer my 
scientific remedy. It is noteworthy that Hdt. has ten instances of 2) od with 
infinitive, all of them quite normal. 

(2) Extraordinary though it must seem, those who have struggled with 220-1 
have one and all forgotten 65-72. Jebb, appendix, p. 220, says that a certain 
sense “would be suitable only if Oed. had already for some time been engaged in a 
fruitless search, whereas he is only about to commence it’ (italics mine). Similarly 
(e.g.) Platt, C.Q.iv (1910), 157 ‘but he has not even started yet’. The truth is 
that O. had already made every possible effort to solve the problem; this is 
demonstrable, first from line 67 itself zoAAds dd0ds dpovridos mAdvois, 
and further from the fact that he had sent Creon to Delphi, distant from Thebes 
45 miles as the crow flies. Obviously then he might well make, or imply, the 
claim paxpav ixvevor, ‘I have been investigating far and wide’.' (And in point of 
fact, through this mission of Creon he has already, although he does not yet 
know it, embarked upon the true trail.) 

And now to understand 219-23. We have here three sentences, A, B, C. 
A and C refer to the actual situation—as envisaged by the speaker and his 
Theban audience. B assumes the—ostensibly untrue—alternative ; this is made 
clear by the idiomatic od yap av (equivalent to ei yap uy, od« av), and confirmed 
by the cancelling viv d¢ of C. 

A and C to that extent correspond ; and as éévos is prominent in A and dords 
in C these terms cannot fail to be related ; indeed, the fact that each is duplicated 
within its own sentence shows that the two pairs are symmetrically contrasted. 
I have therefore no doubt that Kennedy (Stud. Soph. i. 55-56) was absolutely 
right? in understanding €évos as an allusion by O. to his (supposed) Corinthian 
origin. The suppressed hypothesis of B is therefore ‘had I been a native’ 
Theban’. And this is confirmed by C in the words ‘for it was at a later stage 
that I was reckoned a Theban’. 

But even with the hypothesis ‘had I been a native Theban’, ‘yvevoy can 
(superficially) still refer (as Greek syntax allows) either (x) to continued action 
in the past or () to continued action in the present. And here comes the rub. 
Owing to the general failure to appreciate point ‘2’ above, everybody except 
Jebb has assumed ‘x’ ; in particular, Kennedy, Platt* (who roundly maintained 
this, l.c. supra, against Jebb), and Sheppard (in note). But, obviously, what 
QO. could 6r could not have done long ago had he been a Theban is utterly 


? Observe that pwaxpav is not purely spa- Jebb), not ‘is’; O. is no longer a foreigner 


tial; cf. Tr. 317. to their Adyos (defective as that is), and the 
? Platt, C.Q.iv (1910), 157 denies this, but tense of wpay@évros colours this whole ex- 
Jebb and Earle are with Kennedy. pression. 
3 The precise sense of A must be ‘This * Platt’s ‘connexion of thought’ is not in 


proclamation I shall make as one who wasa__ the Greek at all, it is effected only by indis- 
foreigner in respect of your account of the _ pensable insertions in his own English para- 
matter and a foreigner in respect of the deed phrase. And everybody plays that game 
that was done.’ ‘Was’ (or ‘has been’, as_ here; but I am not playing. 
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irrelevant and pointless here ; and this is what Jebb really meant to say by his ‘we 
should not expect’ in his rejoinder to Kennedy ( Jebb’s appendix, p. 220, item 
‘b’ of that). Jebb alone maintains (my) ‘y’, and everything points (or soon will) 
to his being to that extent right ; but since Jebb like everybody else failed (as I 
have shown above) to realize my ‘2’, he cannot bring himself to interpret or 
translate iyvevov av; for Jebb’s sense ‘we should require iyvevoux’ av’ says Platt, 
and although wrong otherwise Platt is quite right there. 

Two other mistakes of Jebb’s I must now deal with, even at the risk of 
becoming tedious; for each of these two, likewise, is instructive in a positive 
way. Call the above fault ‘a’. In the second place (8) Jebb is heretical’ about 
od yap av; he must deny that this is one of the places where it can have only its 
characteristic meaning of ‘for otherwise’. The weakness of his case is associated 
with his third fallacy and will be considered below under ‘y’. For our part we 
must ensure that our own sentence B shall conform to standard and require no 
palliation. Thirdly (y) Jebb’s B, and for that matter all other? varieties of B, 
quite fail to meet the requirement of viv 5¢ in C. His B is ‘for I should not be 
far on the track, if I were tracing it alone, without a clue’. So which of his three 
items does viv 5€ cancel? “But as things are’-—I am far on the track? I am not 
tracing it alone? I have a clue? Well, read his note; yes, but the Athenian 
audience had no Jebb. Besides, Jebb himself did not know;; in his note indeed 
the cancelled item is adrds (as if = «¢ ydvos iyvevov), but in his appendix it is 
€xwv (which does = efyov). In this latter place, defending his 
fallacy (= my ‘f’ above) that we have here an ov yap av statement followed by 
an expressed protasis, he cites two examples; but both are prose, and their fol- 
lowing protases are—by contrast—stark and explicit ; obviously, they are very 
different. As for Jebb’s idea that viv 8¢ could cancel adrds, believe that who 
can; I should just like to see a parallel! The truth is, adrds itself is part of the 
obscurity ;* others too are puzzled by it, and some (Blaydes, Earle) have sought 
refuge in the variant advo. 

Enough of diagnosis ; now for treatment. A and C are as lucid as could be; in 
my belief B also was. Its first five words are perfect. ‘Had I been a native 
Theban, I should not now have been conducting an extensive investigation’ 
(here cf. Tr. 317)—as (it is implied) I am (here cf. my ‘2’ above). At this rate 
our ov yap av sentence tallies exactly with the others in this play (82, 318) and 
elsewhere (O.C. 98, 125—note similar context, and 146; Eur. J. 7. 666—7, 1201 ; 
etc.). But paxpay is internal or adverbial ; what about a direct object? Well, it 
is there ; ‘some clue’. Yes, but he would; the point is, he would not (now) have 
been seeking it in vain, unsuccessfully—as he (hitherto) has been. ‘As I now 
am doing, without success’; I restore o¥rws5 7) rvywv. For rvydv in just this 
sense cf. Pind. Py. 10. 62, Thuc. 3. 82, 5, etc. ; so ruyeiv O.T. 598, revEn 1519°; 


* ‘Heretical’, for most others get this right ; * Platt, for instance, thought that it repre- 
in particular, Kennedy, Blaydes in ed. 1904 _ sented a touch of O.’s traditional self-conceit. 
(not in ed. 1859), Sheppard (in note). 5 Not atrws, I think, for although in 


? It is futile for both Platt and Pearson to Homer it means just like this and implies on 
declare that this passage is quite lucid when _and on, in vain, Tragedy presents it (four times 
(a) so many excellent scholars have found it _ S., twice E.) only as meaning in the same way 
very difficult and (4) these two who find itso (as somebody else). 
straightforward understand it quite differ- | © I was convinced by A. C. Pearson’s 
ently from one another. airodar in 598, for I noticed that Creon him- 

3 The truth is that Jebb’s B has two pro- _ self repeats the association rvyeiv airodor in 
tases (both puzzling) whereas by all valid 1518 aireis, 1519 rev&n. And observe now 
analogy it ought not to have any. how dramatic is that repetition. 
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and finally, for u7) rvywv thus in S., Phil. 619. While the implication of od yap 


av is, as I said, clear enough, odrws reinforces it, just as does de in 82-3 and 
0.C. 146. For the amplification of odrws seen in yu Tvywy cf., for example, At. 
1207-9. Perhaps a smudge had made pnrv look like prov. 

Sheppard, who like others tock iyvevov av to refer to the past, favoured p7) 
xtxav (coni. Headlam), which, he said, ‘makes 7 right’. It removes two 
palpable flaws, but it does not, I think, do that; we ought then to have had 
(as we could have had) ovpBodAov pndev xiywdv. As I see it, the only way to 
justify 7 is enforced dependence upon iyvevov. Moreover, the sense I require is 
‘while still seeking in vain’, and, whereas xtywv would have a past reference, 
Tvxwv was in use idiomatically as an ‘adverbial’ participle. 

ovpBoAov means more than ‘clue’; it is properly a ‘tally’ (cf. Phil. 403-4). I 
need not say much on the sinister significance of which O. and these Thebans 
are unaware. A ovpBodov rijs yvwoews (so schol. here) can be between husband 
and wife (Eur. Hel. 290-1, Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 46); or—but we should here say 
‘and’—it can be between son and mother (Eur. Jon 1385-7). 

Only one commentator ever construed the traditional text of 220-1 correctly ; 
the scholiast. But this enforced upon him an untenable interpretation of the 
sequence of thought in 219-26. At 220 my first experiment was simply to sub- 
stitute ovd’ ap’; and this (which might yet tempt somebody) does neatly 
reconcile the scholiast’s 220-1 with 219-20. What neither it nor anything can 
ever do is to reconcile the scholiast’s 220-1 with viv 6€ and what follows that 
in 222. 


avros Kal’ meicerat yap aAAo pev 


aorepyes ovdev, ys 8° amevow aBAafys. 


By way of supplement to Jebb’s appendix, I have before me my analyses and 
refutations of new interpretations subsequent to those refuted by Jebb; in 
particular of those of Jebb himself, (Dindorf-) Mekler,Earle, Platt, Pearson’, 
and Sheppard. But I shall spare the reader, and content myself—and I hope 
convince him—with four comments. (i) Nobody accepts the view of anybody 
else. (ii) Everybody, in one way or another, puts a severe strain upon the sense 
of dmefapeiv. (iii) I agree with Sheppard that Jebb’s ‘supplement’ (purely 
mental, like all others here) is quite indefensible. (iv) Where everything is so 
obscure and elliptical, whatever can be the good? of printing, as do Jebb, Earle, 
Wilamowitz, Pearson, and Sheppard (and cf. L.S.J. s.v.) the daefeeiv of K. 
Halm and Blaydes? The infinitive mends nothing ; Blaydes did at least give us 
syntax—at the expense of more emendation. 

For my part, I find every word of the tradition prima facie perfect; x. p. 
dof., if the person previously denoted—that is, the person who knows the 
identity of the murderer—is the subject of dofeira:; rodz. tze€., if O. be the 
person to whom it applied, as its (real) sense, and its position too, would lead 
me to expect; and av. xa@’ ad. if these words apply to the guilty man. Three 
different persons are thus indicated ; and these are just the three to whom I 
should expect this sentence to refer. The only apparent trouble about the words 


2 Here is surely a perfect illustration of the 
truth of my remark at Eur. Hel. 378: ‘It isa 
precarious matter to emend single items in 
corrupt contexts.’ 


? Pearson’s note in C.Q.xi (1917), 63-64 
gets some devastating but deserved criticisms 
from J. E. Harry, Gk. Trag. vol. i (1933), 


Pp. 154. 
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is, of course, that there are not nearly enough of them. A line is missing ; could 
anything be more obvious? Dindorf, in an edition not seen by Jebb but known 
to Earle, suggested that this was so; whether he ever supplied a line I do not 
know. But unless upon such occasions a conjectural supplement is offered, the 
adversary can fairly claim that the case has not been completed; the thing 
must at least be shown to be possible.'! For my part, when I insert as 227, not 
necessarily the exact words of the original, but such as represent the only 
sense that will join rod. ie€. to av. xa’ ad. in an Attic trimeter, I see that in 
the surviving part of the text not one word, but one inflexion, is wrong. Here, 
I submit, is not only articulate Greek, but natural and lucid reasoning. 


kei pev poBetabe, rovmixAnp’ 
<xeivov peOnow, mpayp’ os expavet ro 
avros Kal’ atrod: KrA. 


It is absolutely certain that he who ‘fears’ and he who will confess to the 
murder were not here to be identified,” and that we must restore ¢ofeioe, for 
five reasons: (i) common sense; (ii) Pofetrat, sc. obros from rodrov above, must 
involve the assumption, at once gratuitous in itself and incompatible with 224-5 
and 230-1, that only the culprit knows who is guilty; (iii) the ‘identity’ is in 
fact disproved by 233-4, where deicas confirms my ¢ofeiobe ; (iv) the O.T. is 
an astoundingly ingenious work, and two innocent persons do in fact know 
who the murderer is, and, as the sequel shows, they are both exceedingly afraid 
to tell, for devotion’s sake and pity’s; (v) observe 227 «i pév, 230 ef 8” ad Tis 
(sc. dudv), 233 8’ ad the two dé-clauses are (logically) second 
person plural, therefore the pév-clause must also be. 

The meaning of course is: And if those who know are afraid to incriminate a 
fellow citizen (a Theban culprit is naturally the first? assumption), then let the 
slayer himself confess ; in that event ‘I shall waive the civil charge’ (cf. 529, and 
L.S.J. s.v. émuxadéw IV) ; leaving therefore only the religious pollution, which 
is the real trouble, and for which he must go into exile. For the sense of 
trrefeAwv (this verb is, naturally, applied in many different connexions) cf. 
Thuc. 4. 83. 3 where the sense is “to remove from P. the grounds of his fear’ (cf. 
Mills’s note), ‘set him quit of all danger’ (L.S.J.) ; similarly the middle ‘quietly 
put aside, out of the way’ in Pl. Theaet. 151 c. But there could hardly be a 
better commentary on my text here than Jebb’s note on ea:podow at go8. Cf. 
also Pl. Phaedrus 242 b, Soph. Fr. 746, Eur. J.T. 755, and see further A. C. 
Pearson on Eur. Phoen. 516. If the first word of my 227? is right, the line fell out 
for the obvious reason; and the necessity thereafter of turning dofetoGe into 
gofetrat is no less apparent. 

Thus do I at 227 and 228 ‘save the phenomena’ ; a thing which no one else 
has done. 

This has a bearing upon the sentence which follows. 230 as expounded by 
Jebb amounts to this, that S., having first written rus a\Aov because he had not 
the sense to think of €évov 71s, began at that point to realize that ‘another’ was 
hardly precise* as synonym for ‘citizen of another city’, and yet even then, 


? Of Earle’s two miserable half-lines in- 3 For O. was suspicious of the story about 
serted between adroé and meicera: the former the brigands, and expects to throw new 
is unmetrical. light on the whole matter, 124-32; cf. too 

2 i.e. the apodosis is elliptical, ‘then <let 277. 
me tell you that> I will’; a well-authenti- * Jebb, under the necessity of explaining 
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instead of altering it to the right word, went on to explain that what he had 
meant by it was rw’ ée€ aAAns x9ovds—only unfortunately the rules for the tri- 
meter forced him to omit the rw’. ‘For é€ ’, says Jebb, ‘Vauvilliers conj. 4 ’€ ’. 
V. conjectured (as later Blaydes) something far better, aorov 7 *€; but it still 
lacks twa; and then, who but an emendator would write that? An ancient 
Greek or a modern sixth-form boy would write aorov 7 &€vov twa. For my part, 
even before the above reconstruction of 227-8, I had entered Nauck’s €A@6vr’ 
for aAAov, influenced also by a more positive reason. Sheppard comments ‘I am 
indeed inclined to think that mention of a foreigner is out of place’ ; with that 
text of 227-34, I daresay; but é€A@dvr’ transforms the irrelevance into yet 
another of those ‘ironies’ by which O. is here made to describe unconsciously 
his own situation. And for me, since the possibility of another Theban being the 
murderer is already envisaged in my reconstruction of 227-9, it is ruled out in 
230; for me, therefore, Nauck’s €A@dvra, previously adopted on its own merits, 
is now confirmed. 


Cambridge 


writes ‘i.e. other than one of yourselves’ ; but 
of course dAAov after 71s would mean some- 
one other than the tis, therefore, so far, 
another Theban. The line should make a 
Grecian wince; and it has already offended 
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A. Fraenkel, Sheppard (who prints 4 ’é, 
but ‘with some reluctance’). The absence of 
évra, however, though a rarity with ofda, is 
not fatal, even for S.; Pearson clearly made 
the best choice at O0.C. 1209; cf. Dem. Phil. 


nine; the other six are Purgold (dAAos), 1. 18, de Cor. 10, Jul. Or. 7. 226. 
Elmsley, Wecklein, Herwerden (€Adwyv), 
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PHAEDO 93a 11-94b3 


In the course of a series of arguments to refute Simmias’ hypothesis that soul is 
an attunement Socrates asks the question ody ovrws dpyovia méduxev elvar 
ExdoTn appovia ws av appooOA ; (93 a 11-12), which may be literally translated 
‘Is it not natural for each attunement to be an attunement according as it has 
been attuned?’ This question Simmias admits he does not understand, and 
Socrates responds with another question in which he suggests that if it (i.e. the 
attunement) is more attuned and to a greater extent,’ supposing that it is 
possible for this to happen, it would be more of an attunement and a greater 
attunement, if less attuned and to a smaller extent, less of an attunement and a 
smaller attunement (93 a 14—b 2). Neither the meaning of these questions nor 
their place in the argument is at all obvious, and none of the solutions offered 
by the English commentators seems to be without difficulty. 

It is generally believed? that Socrates is here either affirming or denying that 
an attunement admits of degrees. Either statement seems possible in itself. As 
Burnet suggests in his notes to 93 a 11 and b 1, in Rep. 349 € 10 ff., Plato plainly 
treats attunement as a zrépas, a precisely determined tension in the strings which 
may not be increased or decreased. But there Socrates is speaking of such a 
aépas as the aim and ideal of the musician: Joke? dv odv tis cou . . . povatKkos 
avnp appoTropevos Avpav avdpos ev TH Kal avéoer THV 
xopdav mAcovexteiv 7 Exew ; (Rep. 349 € 10-13). It would be quite 
characteristic of the Socrates of the middle dialogues to allow that in the per- 
ceptible world the most we can look for is approximation to such a zépas. In 
the Republic (531 b 8 ff.) Socrates stresses the imperfection of audible attune- 
ment when he suggests that the methods of the Pythagorean theorists of music 
have a weakness analogous to that of contemporary astronomy, a tendency to 
concentrate on perceptible movements whose relations are necessarily inexact 


1 I see no reason to follow Olympiodorus _rfjade. It seems possible that Aristotle’s argu- 
(In Platonis Phaedonem commentaria, C11,p.169 ment in the Eudemus, quoted by Philoponus 
(Norvin)) in supposing that the two com- (fr. 45 (Rose))—rfj dppovia Evavriov, 
parative adverbs express a technical distinc- dvapyooria: rH oddév evavriov. 
tion, of which no kind of use seems to be dpa vy? appovia €oriv—is a reformulation of 
made in the argument. The second com-_ the argument in the Phaedo which was be- 
parative seems redundant and merely em- lieved to depend on the proposition that 
phatic. A parallel has been brought to my attunement admits of degrees, as has been 
notice in the Hippocratic Corpus, zepi suggested by Jaeger (Aristotle (English trans- 
dpxains inrpixjs, chap. xvi. The more aman _ lation, 1934), pp. 40ff.), but Aristotle’s 
cools himself by taking a cold bath or the argument is notably free from the illogicali- 
like, the warmer his body becomes when he _ ties which we should have to suppose that 
dresses himself again,—é€rz pa@AAov Kai he attributed to Plato (see Jaeger’s recon- 
mreiov Oeppaiverar TO o@pa. struction, op. cit., p. 41), and it can hardly 

? Such appears to have been the line _ be considered as safe evidence for Aristotle’s 


taken by ancient commentators. Themistius 
and Philoponus believed that Socrates here 
maintains that an attunement does admit of 
degrees. Themistius in his commentary on 
Aristotle’s de Anima writes Kai to 
Kal #rrov appovia pev déxerar, 5” ov 
p. 24. 25 ff. (Heinze). For Philoponus see in 
Aristotelis de Anima libros p. 142.22 (Hayduck) : 
appovia 76 Kai Frrov émédéxerac 
A€yopev yap pGAAov Avpav 


interpretation of the argument in the Phaedo. 
Olympiodorus takes the opposite view: 67 
apos tov Sevrepov Adyov broriBerar ur) elva 
appoviay apyovias mAeiw pndé €Adrrw (loc. 
cit.), though later in the same passage he 
qualifies his assertion: Aéye. odv 6 
Kpatns Tas appovias 7d Kai 
Hrrov, epiarnar d€, 7) od Suvarov Kar’ 
avrovs ye Tovs appovixods Adyous wpropévous 
ovras. 
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(Rep. 530 a 3 ff.), and two other relations described in these dialogues as 
attunements, health (Sym. 187 c 2 ff.) and human virtue (Rep. 443 c 9 ff. and 
Phaedo 93 b 8 ff.), fall within the world of perceptible, or at least of particular, 


things. It is not then in itself unreasonable to suppose that in the Phaedo 


Socrates should recognize that the verb adpyorreofa, which would most natur- 
ally be used to describe processes in time, may be qualified by comparative 
adverbs of quantity, and correlated with more or less complete states of attune- 
ment. But neither of the two opposed statements is made explicitly, neither is 
without peculiar difficulties, and neither can readily be shown to be an integral 
part of the argument. 

Archer-Hind! follows Geddes in believing that in 93 a 11-b 3 Socrates vir- 
tually affirms that attunement admits of degrees. This statement is so far from 


. being explicit in the text that Burnet argues in his note to 93 b 1 that the clause 


eimep evdexeTrat TodTo is intended as a plain indication that the pre- 
ceding supposition av pev Kai émi is impossible. This is 
perhaps to go too far. An eizep clause may, but does not necessarily, imply the 
falsity of its contents,” and in Rep. 457 d 6 ff., where we find a rather similar 
clause, eizrep ofov re, the possibility of communal marriage is left an open ques- 
tion. Still it may fairly be argued that if Socrates thought it worth while to raise 
the question of possibility at all, he felt that it was at least disputable, and this 
is enough to cast doubts on the interpretation of Archer-Hind. 

There are further difficulties. As is clearly brought out by Burnet in his notes 
on the passage, the whole piece of reasoning from 92 e 4 to 95 a 3 has a well- 
marked chiastic form. In 92 e 4-93 a 10 we find a set of admissions (a) which 
appear not to be mentioned again until 94 b 4 ff., where Socrates begins a new 
and complete argument (A) in which he picks up his earlier statements about 
the relations between an attunement and the material elements attuned, 
repeating or echoing every one of the striking verbs used in that passage. At 
93 a 11 there begins, it seems, an entirely new set of admissions (5) which are 
applied, though in a way which is far from obvious, in the argument (B) which 
begins at 93 b 8 and ends at 94 b 3. The breaks between admissions (a) and 
admissions (6) and between argument (B) and argument (A) are clearly marked 
at 93 a 11 and 94 b 4 by the transitional vi 5¢; which Socrates has also used 
to indicate the break between the argument from avduvnas and the beginning 
of the chiastic sequence (g2e4). Any interpretation? which destroys the 
pattern will need strong supporting evidence, and that of Archer-Hind (and 
of Geddes) certainly does destroy it. 

Archer-Hind believes that the admissions made in 93 a 11—b 3 supply us at 


' Archer-Hind, The Phaedo of Plato, pp. admissions (a). His next argument is com- 
78 fff. plete at 93 c 10, and the last runs from 93 d 1 


? See Denniston, The Greek Particles, pp. 
487-8, especially note 1 on p. 488, and 
Thompson, Excursus II to his edition of the 
Meno, pp. 258 ff. 

3 Philoponus (op. cit., p. 142. 22 ff.) treats 
93 a 11 as the beginning of a new argument, 
but attempts to find no less than three 
separate arguments in the passage 93 a I1I-— 
94 b 3, the first of which corresponds to 
Archer-Hind’s argument from the admission 
that attunement admits of degrees except 
that he does not try to make it depend on 


4599.1/2 


to 94b 3. His account, especially of the 
second of these arguments, seems to me inter- 
esting (see p. 21), but by dividing his first 
from his third argument he greatly over- 
simplifies the latter and takes no account of 
the material in 93 d 1-e 6 which appears to 
depend on the admissions made in 93 a 11- 
b 7, nor indeed is there anything in the text 
at 93 c 9-10 to correspond to his 7 dpa yuy7 
ovK €oTw appovia: Simmias is shaken but not 


yet defeated. 
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once with two subordinate premisses of an argument which begins at 92 e 4 and 
ends at 93 b 7 and with material for the refutation which begins at 93 b 8. The 
correspondence between different degrees of attunement and different degrees 
of attuning is said to follow from the point already established in 92 e 4 ff., that 
an attunement, like any other kind of synthesis, ‘must conform to the condi- 
tions of the materials which produce it’ while at the same time it implies that 
attunement admits of degrees. Socrates then proceeds to argue: attunement 
admits of degrees; but there are no degrees of soul; therefore soul is not an 
attunement. 

But such an argument is not only, as Archer-Hind admits,' weak in itself, it 
is simply not to be found in the Greek. For the subject of the verb dpydrrecOau 
in the subordinate clauses of the sentences in which Socrates is supposed to 
establish the point that ‘there are degrees of harmony, corresponding with the 
conditions of the materials’? (93 a 11-b 3) is not the materials which produce 
an attunement, é€£ dv av ovvreOH, but an attunement itself. It cannot therefore 
be supposed to follow from admissions (a) but must be one of the premisses 
of argument (B) or at least provide material from which such premisses are 
formed. 

It is the latter view which is also accepted by Archer-Hind, who is indeed so 
cautious that his position is scarcely vulnerable. ‘We should regard all the 
earlier part of the chapter as collecting the materials for the refutation which 
follows consecutively from 93 d.’3 In this argument Socrates attempts to show 
the incompatibility of Simmias’ hypothesis that soul is an attunement with 
another which he finds at least equally acceptable, that virtue is an attunement 
and vice lack of attunement. Here the proposition that attunements admit of 
degrees is implied just in so far as human virtue, if it is an attunement, must 
belong to the class of attunements which admit of degrees, but it has no real 
work to do in the argument and certainly is not, as we might have expected 
from the position of the admission supposed to imply it, and its elaboration in 
93 d 6 ff., one of its premisses. The notion of degrees of attunement is intro- 
duced only to be denied of the particular attunement which is soul; and the 
reductio ad absurdum that if all souls are equally attuned, then, if virtue is an 
attunement of soul, all souls must be equally virtuous or, more strictly, there 
can be no such thing as a vicious soul (93 d 1-94 b 3), seems to depend for its 
effectiveness on the simple recognition that human virtue admits of degrees 
rather than that human virtue, gua attunement, admits of degrees. 

The opposite hypothesis, accepted by Burnet* and Taylor,> that in 93 a 11- 
b 3 Socrates makes Simmias agree that attunement does not admit of degrees, 
at first sight finds strong support in 93 d 1 ff., where, after repeating the admis- 
sion that soul does not admit of degrees, Socrates goes on to say “This is just our 
admission’ or better perhaps ‘Our admission amounts to this’-—vodro 8’ €o7t 
TO OouoAdynua—that one attunement is not more or less attuned than another, 
pndev pnd’ emi mrA€ov fund” FHrrov pnd’ én’ EAarrov érépav Erépas appoviav 
dppovias efvat. 

‘Plato had to guard against the rejoinder 1 dppyovia Kal Frrdév €orw dpyovia but 
that although harmony, as such, admits of dppovia waGAdov Kai Frrov émdéyerat, 
degrees, there may yet be particular kinds as he most certainly does not. Philoponus, 
of harmony, whereof soul is one, which do op. cit., pp. 143. 31 ff. 
not admit of degrees’ (op. cit., p. 78). Philo- 2 Archer-Hind, loc. cit. 3 Ibid. 
ponus notes that if the argument is to be * Burnet, Plato’s Phaedo, ad loc. 
clearly cogent Plato should have argued not 5 Taylor, Plato*, pp. 196 ff. 
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At first sight it is natural to take this passage to mean that Socrates has 
already elicited the admission that attunement does not admit of degrees, and 
that this admission is so closely bound up with the other admission, explicitly 
stated in 93 b 4-7, that their relationship can be described as one of virtual 
identity, that is that the first either implies or is implied by the second. The 
former of these alternatives may be set out of court at once. We cannot argue 
from the admission that the supposed attunement ‘soul’ does not admit of degrees 
to the conclusion that attunement in general does not admit of degrees. But if I 
understand Burnet’s notes, he does believe that the first admission is implied 
by the second. Qua attunement, soul does not admit of degrees. I shall argue 
that neither this nor the ‘natural interpretation’ of 93 d 2 ff. is supported by 
the evidence of the preceding passage. 

For where in this passage are we to find the admission that attunement does 
not admit of degrees? Burnet believes that it is first stated in 93 a 11 ff., where 
Socrates suggests that each attunement is by nature an attunement according 
as it is attuned ; interpreting the clause ws av dpyoo8f to mean ‘according as it 
is tuned to the fourth, the fifth, or the octave’. The question invites Simmias to 
see that it is of the nature of an attunement to have a fixed and specific charac- 
ter. Thhe next question (93 a 14 ff.) is intended to point out an absurdity in the 
opposite view that attunement admits of degrees by showing that it implies 
degrees of attuning, the impossibility of which is stressed in the eizep clause. 
But quite apart from the point, already noted,’ that an eizep clause does not 
necessarily suggest the impossibility of its contents, there appears to be a 
difficulty in the response supposed to be given to Simmias’ od pavOdvw at 93 a 13. 
For if Burnet were right, we should surely expect Socrates to reply not by 
scouting the view that attunement admits of degrees but by giving the sub- 
stance of Burnet’s own note. The point is really obscure, and od pavOdvw is 
regularly” followed in the dialogues by a restatement of an idea in more specific 
terms, often coupled with an illustration, not by a new point which leads to 
the same conclusion. 

The dependence of the admission that soul does not admit of degrees on the 
admission that attunement does not admit of degrees is marked, Burnet 
believes, by Socrates’ use of the inferential ody at 93 b 4. But is odv really 
inferential here ? The admission that soul does not admit of degrees has a good 
deal better claim to be self-evident than the admission on which it is supposed 
to depend, since it is impossible to imagine what degrees of soul would be like, 
whereas we are all familiar with different degrees of success in attuning. More- 
over, in 93d 12 ff., after establishing, with a degree of elaboration which 
scarcely seems necessary on Burnet’s view, the reciprocity of the relationship of 
implication between a perfect attunement and a perfectly successful process of 
attuning, Socrates goes on to argue that since soul does not admit of degrees, 
it is not more or less attuned, the converse of the argument attributed to 
Socrates in the earlier passage. It looks then as if the odv of 93 b 4 means 
no more than ‘Well, then,’ and introduces a new premiss in the argument, 
as in Phaedo 80 c 2, and that in 93 d 2 ff. the admission is none other 
than the point already established, that soul does not admit of degrees, 


89, 429C4ff., 438b3 ff. ; Theaet. 1643 ff. ; Soph. 
? Thavefound noexceptiontothis,although 222dgQ ff., 228a 3 ff., 262 a 12 ff., 265 b 
I have not examined every dialogue. See, for 7 ff.; Politicus 306 a 11 ff. 
example, Phaedo 100 a 7 ff.; Rep. 413 a2 ff., 
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now restated in terms of Simmias’ hypothesis, as indeed Archer-Hind has 
suggested.’ 

Lastly, even if these difficulties can be met, the statement that attunement 
does not admit of degrees appears to be nothing but an embarrassment to the 
argument. For this will work only if we are willing to allow that in one case at 
least, virtue, an attunement does admit of degrees. Otherwise it will not make 
sense to argue, as Socrates does in 93 e 7 ff., that if virtue is an attunement, one 
soul could not possess more or less virtue than another rodro . . . mezovOvia, 
that is, because it will not itself admit different degrees of attunement: it would 
simply be true that, whatever the nature of soul, no soul can be more or less virtu- 
ous than another because an attunement like virtue does not admit of degrees. 

It seems worth while therefore to consider a third hypothesis, that in 93 a 11- 
b 3 Socrates is trying to establish no more than a strict correlation between 
degrees of success in attuning and degrees of attunement. A perfect attuning 
implies a perfect attunement, an imperfect attempt at attuning implies an 
equally imperfect attunement. If I understand the argument, Socrates is 
stating objectively what a modern logician might treat as a rule of grammar, 
the necessary correspondence between any qualification of a verb and of the 
cognate accusative in which it terminates. I do not suggest that Plato himself 
thought of this correlation as a rule of grammar; he presents it rather as a 
self-evident truth. I do suggest that the correlation provides him with the first 
premiss of an argument in which in effect he traces out the consequences of 
treating the cognate accusative of a verb as at the same time its direct object. 
It is essential to his argument that the attunement which is soul and the attune- 
ment to which it is supposed to be further attuned, virtue, should be capable of 
being contrasted in character, and it is hard to see what contrast other than 
that between perfection and imperfection would have been as well adapted to 
Socrates’ purpose, but the contrast provides him with no more than a test case. 
His point could have been made equally effectively if the attunements in 
question had been equally perfect or equally imperfect, provided only that they 
could have been contrasted in some other way. 

On this view, I believe, no proposition is embarrassing or redundant. 
Socrates begins by putting the correlation in its general, and so obscure, form 
in the question ody dppovia méduxev elvar Exdorn appovia ws av ; 
which I translate ‘Does not the character of each attunement correspond with 
the way in which it is attuned ?’, taking the difficult words ovrws . . . ws to be 
used in much the same way as they are in Gorgias 476 c 4 ff., where Socrates 
shows that the character of an action is reflected in the suffering it inflicts— 
Kal opddpa ye Kdeu 7) aAyewds, ovTw Kdea0ar TO KadpEVOV Ws av TO Kdov Kan; 
Socrates then replies to Simmias’ od pavOdvw by giving one of the two possible 
instances of the correlation he has in mind, that between degrees of attunement 
and degrees of attuning, adding the caveat, which will not affect the argument, 
that it is at least disputable whether any attunement is in fact more or less 
attuned than another. 

Archer-Hind, op. cit., p. 81: ‘There is read érépav érépas in 93 d 2 to 
no difficulty about dpyovias, if we under- repeat the pattern in 93 d 4. But if puy7jv is 
stand “that particular harmony which is _ the subject of efvac in 93 d 3-4, it must also 
soul’’.’ The alternative solution to this diffi- be understood with rv dé ye in d 6, and this, 
cult passage, to follow Schmidt in bracketing as Archer-Hind remarks in his note to this 


appovias, is at first sight attractive. It would _ passage, is to anticipate the piece of reason- 
be particularly easy for a scribe who had just ing which begins at 93 d 12. 
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No immediate use is made of the point established. Instead Socrates induces 
Simmias to agree to two new points, (1) that soul does not admit of degrees 
(93 b 4-7), and (2) that souls are to be distinguished as good and bad (93 b 8- 
c 2). At 93 c 3 he comes to his argument proper, assuming, without protest 
from Simmias, that those who believe that soul is an attunement will be 
equally convinced that virtue also is an attunement and vice lack of attune- 
ment. There is, he suggests, something awkward about the position of anyone 
who believes both hypotheses. He will have to say not only that the good soul 
is attuned, but also that, while itself an attunement, it contaiis another; and 
not only that the bad soul contains no other attunement, but also that it is 
unattuned. Of the four statements the last sounds like a contradiction in terms, 
and the second makes the imagination boggle. ‘To a modern philosopher the 
incompatibility of the two hypotheses might appear to have been already 
established.' The statements break the rules of grammar and are to that extent 
nonsense. To say that the soul, which is itself an attunement, contains another 
is as bad as to suggest that blows are vulnerable because they can be struck ; 
and the last of the four statements is obviously self-defeating. ‘Nonsense’, 
however, in its technical sense, is not a word in Socrates’ vocabulary. A pro- 
position is ‘nonsensical’, arozrov, if it is self-contradictory or incompatible with 
established truth. He is not therefore content merely to show the awkwardness 
of the statements to which the hypothesis under discussion gives rise, but rather 
takes advantage of the rule of grammar presented in 93 a 11—b 3 as an objective 
correlation to show that together the hypotheses that soul is an attunement and 
that virtue is an attunement lead to a conclusion which is nonsensical in the 
second sense. 

At this point then Socrates picks: up the earlier admissions. We are first 
reminded that soul, if it is an attunement, must be a perfect attunement that 
will not admit of degrees (93 d 1-5). He then introduces, with the particles 
dé ye, which are regularly used to pick up an earlier premiss,” not indeed the 
first admission itself (93 a 11-12) but that instance of the correlation there 
established which is alternative to that described in 93 a 14—-b 3 and is implied 
by it: a perfect attunement implies a perfectly successful process of attuning 
(93 d 6-8). We now come to a point of first importance to the argument which 
is not formally proved but seen on inspection to be self-evident. The proposi- 
tions may be inverted. If a perfect attunement implies a perfectly successful 
process of attuning, a perfectly successful process of attuning also implies a perfect 
attunement (93 d 9-10). The system is closed. The specific character of an 
attunement must reflect and be reflected by the character of the process of 
attuning with which it is associated. 

If, then, we attempt to maintain that both soul and virtue are attunements, 
the one predicated of the other, we are forced to make manifestly untrue 
statements about human virtue. For once we have agreed that, if soul is an 


? So too Philoponus, who treats the pas- 
sage 93 c 3-10 as an argument complete in 
itself. rérapros* apernv Kai Kaxiav 
dé xaxia avappooria..., Ware appoviav 
Kai avappooriav emdéxerat . . ., 7) appovia 
dppoviav kai avappooriav ovK KaTa- 
yéAaorov yap To A€yew appoviay appoviav 
wadw uévovoay appoviay avap- 


pooriav emdéxecOa, op. cit. p. 142, 26 ff. So 
too the fourteenth-century monk, Sophonias: 
amade. appoviay appoviay Kai avappooriav 
tnaw. In libros Aristotelis de Anima paraphrasis, 
p. 25. 24 ff. (Hayduck). 

? Cf., for example, Phaedo 93 e 4 and Charm. 
159d8. 
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attunement, it is an attunement that does not admit of degrees, we must allow 
that all souls are equally attuned (93 d 12-e 3). But souls that are equally 
attuned cannot possess different degrees of attunement (93 e 4-6). It follows, 
then, that if virtue is attunement of soul and vice lack of attunement, all souls 
must be attuned to goodness, or fail to be so attuned, to the same degree, or 
more strictly, since souls are not merely equally but also perfectly attuned, that 
there can be no such thing as a vicious soul but the souls of all living creatures 
must be equally and perfectly good (93 e 7-94 a 11)—a conclusion so absurd 
that we must doubt the soundness of our weaker hypothesis, that soul is an 
attunement. 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford W. F. Hicken 
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AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 1343-71 


WHEN the death-cry of Agamemnon is heard, the Chorus talks, but does 
nothing. This is the locus classicus of a Chorus which, in a situation that seems to 
demand effective intervention, is debarred from intervening by the necessity 
of remaining a Chorus. Did Aeschylus and his audience feel a difficulty here? 
No, says Professor G. Thomson ; it is merely that modern taste is influenced by 
‘the crude realism of the Elizabethan drama’. But this will not do, for it is 
Aeschylus himself, through the Chorus, who raises the issue of their entering 
or not entering the palace, which they discuss in the most realistic way.” 
Assuming that a technical difficulty exists, with what skill and success did the 
dramatist handle it? Criticism has on the whole been adverse. 

One means of easing the difficulty would be to prepare the audience during 
the earlier part of the play for the way in which the Chorus was bound to 
behave at this crisis. It has been suggested,’ for instance, that the passage 
(72 ff.) in which they dwell upon their age and feebleness was designed to 
excuse their later inactivity. Had they pleaded their age and feebleness, the 
audience would no doubt have been reminded of the earlier passage. But they 
do not. Instead, they advance, at noticeable length, cogent reasons for the 
action they do not take. They debate, perhaps because they are old, perhaps 
because they are a Boule,* perhaps just because they are Greeks, but the out- 
come of the debate is not deterrined by any of these factors. It is (I suggest) 
governed by mental characteristics which have already been established in 
previous scenes. The Chorus behaves in character ; and this character has been 
revealed, particularly, (i) in that part of the play which falls between the entry 
of Clytemnestra and the entry of the Herald ; (ii) in their scene with Cassandra. 

The parallelism of the Agamemnon and the Choephori extends beyond the 
symmetry of the double murders and involves the earlier phases of the two 
plays.5 In each an event is hoped for, longed for: in the Agamemnon the fall of 


! The substance of this article was read as Clytemnestra. This is the kind of function 
a paper to the London Classical Society in which a choral ode often performs, but in 
January 1948, under the title of “The this case Aeschylus was, for obvious reasons, 
Characterization and Role of the Chorus in __ unwilling to separate the exit of Cassandra 
the Agamemnon’. Since then Professor Ed. from the death-cry of Agamemnon by more 
Fraenkel’s important edition has appeared, than a few lines of anapaests. 
and I have dealt with a number of points 3 By Headlam ap. Thomson, loc. cit. 
arising out of it. * Ifindeed they are. ‘A council of regency’ 

? Thomson (Oresteia, ii. 136) ascribes the _ they certainly are not (see Fraenkel, i1. 144 f., 
modern reader’s difficulties to two other 398 ff.). A consultative council they might 
causes also. (i) The employment of proverbs be—had the regent queen cared to consult 
and quasi-proverbial expressions is strange them. But at 844 ff. Agamemnon states that 
to us. But, as elsewhere in Aeschylus, it isnot he will take counsel, not with the elders, but 
the employment of proverbs that matters xowovds aydvas Oévres mavnyvpe. Nowhere 
much as the end to which they areemployed. __is there a clear indication that they have a 
(ii) The dialogue appears prolix in a literal constitutional status. What is more to the 
rendering, because of the explicit nature of point, then, is that here are men exercising 


Greek idiom. Yet Aeschylus could be brief 
when he wished—witness any of the brilliant 
passages of stichomythia in this trilogy. I 
would suggest that the length of the debate 
is due in part to the need for interposing (as 
it were) an insulator between Cassandra and 


their male function of taking counsel—with 
complete futility in face of the woman with 
the dvdpdéBovAov xéap (v. infra). (Note that 
they are less futile in face of Aegisthus.) 

5 I have already suggested this in C.R. 


Ix (1946), 59. 
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Troy, in the Choephori the return of Orestes. Both events are attested at first by 
dubious evidence: the fall of Troy by the beacons, the return of Orestes by the 
lock of hair.’ It is essential to the irony that the evidence should be dubious. 
For both events are proved true—but lamentable: the fall of Troy leads 
directly to the death of Agamemnon, the return of Orestes to the matricide. 
In the Agamemnon it is the Chorus (as in the Choephori it is Electra and the 
Chorus) which is subjected to conflicting emotions by the news and the un- 
certainty. Let us turn to the entry of Clytemnestra. 

‘Have you good news’, they ask (261 f.), ‘or are your messengers of good 
merely hopes?’ For this is the effect of their interrogation (od 8’ etre Kedvov 
Temvopern | evayyeAovow Ounodeis).2 She replies, in effect: 
‘Your evdayyéAoow I accept, your €Amiow I reject: wevon d€ peilov 
€Amidos KAvew’ (266). The Argives have taken Troy. ‘The keynote of the ensuing 
stichomythia is the incredulity of the Chorus. todzos amuorias (268). 
yap Te morov THVOE Gow TéEKpap ; (272).? Has she convincing proof? ‘Yes,’ 
replies the queen, ‘if a god has not played false.” A dream, does she mean 
(oveipwv ddopar’ edrev0A, 274) 24 If not a dream, then a rumour (276) ?5 In 
short, they accuse Clytemnestra of being the victim of €Azis and prone to 
persuasion—the characteristics not only of a child (zavd0s véas ws, 277) but, 
according to convention, of a woman. 

Clytemnestra does not forget. At the close of the scene we find her saying: 
Tou yuvaiKkos KAvers (348), and the Chorus retracting the accusa- 
tions of the stichomythia. Not only do they say: ylva, car’ avdpa awdpov’ 
eddpovws A€éyers, but describe the evidence as convincing (mora .. . Texunpta, 
352). They do this, not out of mere politeness, but because they really are 
convinced. What has convinced them? The sheer force of the evidence? 
Hardly; because, coldly considered, it is a tall story, though in fact true.°® 
Their conviction derives partly from the dominance of her personality (witness 
their comment at 318f.), partly from their wish to believe that the news is 
true. This becomes clear when we turn to their remarks before the entry of 
the Herald. 


1 Since, unlike the lock (194), the foot- 
prints are not associated textually with the 
theme of hope, we need not go into the 
question of the genuineness of Cho. 205 ff. 
(v. Fraenkel, iii. 815 ff.). 

? evayyéAovow €Ariow is of course far more 
vivid than edayyedias (Schiitz) would 
have been, since evdyyedos is the epithet 
essentially of the messenger (cf. 21, 264, 475, 
646). As to the sentence as a whole, the 
intention of the speaker seems to be rightly 
explained by Fraenkel ad loc. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that Aeschylus has cast 
the sentence in this rather strange form in 
order to suggest a further alternative, not in 
the speaker’s mind. There is news: but is it 
really good or bad? 

3 It is not easy to choose between Kar- 
sten’s emendation (printed above) and 
Prien’s punctuation of the traditional text. 
H. L. Ahrens’s objection to the latter (v. 
Fraenkel ad loc.) is hardly decisive: mora 


Texpunpra (352) clearly does refer to this line, 
but might, surely, refer as easily to ro mordv 
and réxyap taken in separation as to morov 
réxuap taken together. 

* edre04, the third word of this root, 
means primarily ‘persuasive, convincing’. 
In view of the preceding evdyyeAos and of 
what is said below about the use of ed and 
ev-compounds in the trilogy (see p. 28 n. 2) I 
suspect that it also carries the sense of ‘per- 
suading of good’ (here and also at 982). In 
any case there is the implication that the 
queen is too easily persuaded to believe what 
she wishes to be true. 

5 Unless the speaker has forgotten p77 
SoAwcavros Beod, it must be implied that a 
¢daris, like a dream, might have a divine 
origin (though the sensible man would not 
too readily put his trust in either). 

© Fraenkel (ii. 183 f.) well describes the 
function of the queen’s second speech in 
carrying conviction to the elders. 
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In the meantime they have sung a choral ode, in which they are led to 
explore the implications of the news of victory. If Troy has been destroyed as 
an act of justice, as a punishment for sin, is there not the danger that the 
conqueror himself, who has sinned in the process of conquering Troy, will fall 
victim to a similar act of justice? Thus, what appeared to them at 354 as a 
xdpts (a joyous and successful event for which to thank the gods) is now 
sinister ; the return of Agamemnon has become something to be dreaded. They 
now wish to believe that the news is not true, so their doubts about its truth 
return.’ These are expressed in terms which remind the hearer of the earlier 
scene. For instance, Oeiov (478) corresponds to 1) SoAwaavros (273); 
madvos (4.79) to madds véas ws (277) ; mBavds (485) to dmorias, morov, 
(268, 272, 274).” Once again, by implication, they accuse Clytemnestra, the 
woman, of the traditional weakness of her sex. Yet it is not against Clytemnestra 
that the accusation lies, but against themselves. yuvaixos mpémet Tob 
davevros xapw Evvaivéca (483 f.).> But this is precisely what the Chorus, under 
the influence of Clytemnestra and their own desires, had done at 354, when they 
said: ydpis yap odK atipos eipyactat mpo To pavévros Means, in effect, 
before the real quality of the event has been revealed. Since their own song has 
now revealed something of that reality, they retreat into unbelief. Which of 
the parties, then, has beliefs and opinions which are at the mercy of emotion? 
Clytemnestra or the Chorus? The woman or the men? 

At this point a word must be said upon a wider theme. If Aeschylus charac- 
terized the Chorus in this particular way, it was not because the personal or 
collective characteristics of these elderly gentlemen of Argos were interesting 
per se. Whether in choruses or principals, Aeschylus portrays character with 


? Fraenkel discusses this passage at length 
in ii. 245-9. It is good that he rejects the 
view of the Chorus as ‘merely an accompany- 
ing instrument’ and finds their doubts ‘based 
on true psychology’. I suggest that the 
psychology is both simpler and more pre- 
cisely related to the context than he makes 
out. 

2 So too evdayyéAov (475) recalls 262, 264; 
and dpevav xexoppevos (479) is a retractation 
of their eddpdvws (351; cf. 275, 277). 485-7 
(m@avos . . . KAé€os) are very difficult. Is 
m@avos active or passive in sense? Fraenkel 
has shown that only the active sense ‘accords 
with the bulk of the evidence from the earlier 
period’. Is 6pos genuine? If so, what does it 
mean? These are the principal questions, 
but we must also ask of émwépera taxvzopos : 
Where does the ‘fire’ spread? Whither does 
it travel so fast? If we read €pos (which in 
some other respects has its attractions), it is 
the fire of desire spreading in the woman’s 
soul, perhaps with the further suggestion 
of desire-kindled belief outrunning the 
evidence: there can be no idea of the 
topographical dissemination of rumour and 
belief. Yet nothing is more characteristic of 
Aeschylus than to repeat at the end of some 
self-contained section (e.g. a speech, an ode, 
or a scene) a theme or words from the 


beginning. When, therefore, we find 80a Baéis 
at the beginning of this epode and trayvzopos 
at the end, zoAw dujxe at the beginning and 
emvéeuera at the end, itis virtually impossible 
to resist the conclusion that m@avos .. . 
taxvropos also refers to the swift spreading of 
the rumour through the city. But it is not so 
easy to obtain the required sense from épos 
either by interpretation or by emendation. 
Fraenkel defends dpos in the sense of decree 
or ordinance, but there are serious objections. 
‘A woman can easily talk men round.’ Yes, 
but not by issuing orders; nor could the 
speeches of Pericles, when Persuasion sat 
upon his lips, be described as épo.. A woman’s 
ordinance, gua ordinance, is not more per- 
suasive or swifter-travelling than a man’s. 
Further, this meaning is at once too close to 
xAéos and too remote from it. ‘A woman’s 
ordinance travels fast, but a woman’s rumour 
dies fast’ is not good writing. zi r@vd’ dvev 
xaxa@v; We must admit that the problem is 
not yet solved. This means we cannot be sure 
whether mavoes refers to persuasion exer- 
cised on or by Clytemnestra. Both are relevant 
to our theme. 

3 The point is not affected by the doubtful 
interpretation of aixyué. On xdpis in the 
Oresteia see Gnomon xxiii (1951), 419 n. 1. 
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strict relevance to his tragic themes and purposes. As I have tried to show else- 
where,! one of the tragic themes of the Oresteia is the relationship of the sexes. 
The theme is developed in the Agamemnon through the characterization and 
motivation of Clytemnestra, as it is developed in the Eumenides through the 
arguments of Apollo and the vote of Athena. The primary characteristic of 
Clytemnestra is masculinity. At the climax of the play there is a contest of wills 
between her and her husband, in the course of which she compels him to play 
the feminine role. Agamemnon’s own words are the evidence for this: 7 
yuvaiKos €v | GBpuve (918 f.) ; yet he ends by treading, luxuriously, 
the scarlet draperies. The relationship between Clytemnestra and the Chorus 
is a subordinate element in the same pattern. The Watchman had described 
his mistress by the phrase yuvatxos avdpoBovdAov €Amilov (11), where €Azifov 
implied that, along with her manly counsel, she entertained the irrational 
hopes of a woman. But her hopes are seen to be well founded ; the accusations 
of the Chorus are disproved and recoil upon themselves. Since they, not she, 
allow their beliefs to be dictated by their hopes and fears, they (like Agamem- 
non) play the feminine role to her male lead.” 


It is in the scene with Cassandra that the Chorus are again significantly 
characterized. The situation being different, the characterization of the Chorus, 
though consistent with that which we have been studying, is aimed at a different 
effect. Broadly speaking, what they display in this scene is a reluctance, amount- 
ing to refusal, to face facts. This characteristic also is relevant to a general 
theme of fundamental importance, about which a few words must first be said. 

There is a line three times heard in the Parodos, which greatly strikes the 
imagination: aiAwov atduwov 8” ed (121, 139, 159). This line is 
descriptive of the trilogy as a whole, since the development of the action 
involves a tale of woe, yet good prevails in the end.? But, if it is descriptive of 
the trilogy, the Agamemnon and the Choephori are built to that formula in exact 
reverse, for in them people are always saying eé and it is always the evil which 
prevails. The persistence with which the personages of the drama express hopes 
for the best, even when they fear the worst, needs no illustration. Nor is this the 
place to demonstrate how intricately Aeschylus has employed the polarity (as 
it might be called) of ed and aidAwov in shaping not only the trilogy and its 
component plays but also individual scenes, speeches, and odes.* 

In the Agamemnon it is the function of the Chorus (though not of the Chorus 
alone) to attempt, often desperately, to preserve a facade of good before the 
reality of evil. So, as the Herald approaches, their leader says: add’ 7 76 yaipew 
padrov éxBager | Tov avriov roiad’ amoorépyw Adyov: | ed yap mpds 
(498 ff.). It might seem strange that he should use the 
expression zpos ed daveiot so soon after his fellows had said: yuvaixds alypa 
TOD havevros xapw ~vvaweéoa (483 f.). It is not really strange, for 
the appearance of the Herald is evidence of actual news, good or bad, and the 


xviii (1949), 130-47. good (20f.: note evruyis, edayyédov). The 
2 Ibid. 131, n. 15. theme of the second half is good (eddnpoivra, 
3 It is perhaps not fanciful to find in ita 28; ed weodvra, 32), but it reverts to evil at 
formula for the tragic art itself. the end (ra 8’ dAda arya, 36; AjPoua, 39). 


* One illustration may serve. The first The silence of the Watchman is later paral- 
half of the Watchman’s speech is dominated _leled by the concealments of the Chorus and 
by evil (culminating in 18f.: xAaiw ... the Herald. 
dvarrovoupévov), but closes with a prayer for 
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thought of bad news they cannot tolerate.’ The Chorus are believers once 
again ; and their response to the Herald’s tale (551 ff.) is as emotional and as 
complete as was their response to Clytemnestra.? He begins his speech with the 
words 0 yap 7émpaxrat (551); and, though he is forced back to the theme of 
death,*? he makes himself and his hearers believe that the gain outweighs the 
sorrow (vwKd TO Képdos, mia 5” odK avrippéme, 574). Like them in the earlier 
scene, he greets the fall of Troy as a ydapis (581) for which to thank the gods, 
knowing all the time that he is concealing the appalling losses of the Greeks on 
the return journey,* just as the Chorus on their part are concealing all those 
sinister reflections which had developed during the First Stasimon. 

But it is in the scene with Cassandra that evasion reaches its climax. Here 
the dramatist exhibits an ingenious economy. Cassandra is the prophetess 
doomed to carry no conviction with her prophecies; and, as Professor Gilbert 
Murray has pointed out,® we see “the curse of disbelief working on the elders, 
without their knowledge. At first they do not understand; when forced to 
understand they do not believe, and quickly forget.’ ‘This is well said; yet, in 
disbelieving things which are so unwelcome, they are merely acting in a 
character already established. 

A certain obtuseness we must allow to the Chorus of a Greek tragedy. ov 
av axpos | elvar, Tw mpocekdlw 
(1130 f.). Such a remark, which invites the sneer of the philistine and the parody 
of a Housman, could be paralleled in many plays. But in the Agamemnon it 
forms part of a pattern, being a reluctant and tentative admission of the evil 
trend of Cassandra’s prophecy. In the lyrical utterances of the Chorus from 
1121 onwards we can perhaps trace the following sequence of emotions. The 
sheer horror which they express at 1121 ff. (€mi 5€ xapdiav xrA.) is countered 
by an almost abusive comment upon the prophetic art (1132 ff.): dao dé 
tis datis Bporois Kax@v yap wodvereis réyvat 
PoBov dépovow pabeiv.© Once again the antithesis of ed and aiAwov 
will be noticed, and the resistance of the Chorus to the latter. ‘Then Cassandra’s 
theme shifts from Agamemnon to herself, and their mood to one of pity (1140 ff.). 
But at the harsh oxvopos dudrxer Sopi (1149) they revert to a kind of resentment 
at the alarm her prophecies inspire, the evil content of which is again under- 
lined in their expressions (1150 ff.). In particular, dvcdaros is the opposite of 
evdnyos, which we shall meet below. The Chorus, who stigmatize her agonies 
as paravot, still wish to believe in good or at least to speak of it. But this Cas- 
sandra makes very difficult. Her following lines (1156 ff.), with their explicit 


* I can see nothing in 500 to suggest that 
the elders are ‘still distrustful and full of 
sinister forebodings’ (Fraenkel, ii. 252), ex- 
cept in so far as there is always an undertone 
of foreboding. But the form of their prayer, 
with its repeated ed, is intended to convey 
the opposite impression. ed ¢aveiot is both 
confident and inconsistent with the tone of 
484. 

2 vwKwpevos Adyoow (583) deseribes equally 
well their reaction to Clytemnestra’s speeches. 
In 584, though the primary sense of evduabeiv 
is ‘ease of learning’, I strongly suspect that 
the idea of ‘learning good news’ is present 


also (see p. 28 n. 2). 


3 568 ff.; note especially rots Aotzotow 
Apyeiwv orparod, the full significance of 
which does not appear until he makes his 
final speech. It means more and worse than 
orparov ... Tov Sopds (517). 

* Thus avr’ éxers Adyov (582) is a lie; and, 
since he has just mentioned the generals (in 
the plural), he must know it. Why did the 
truth have to be dragged out of him? 
Because evdnpov ov mpéme KaxayyéAw | 
yAwoon paivew (636 f.). 

5 Aeschylus, 221. 

© wodvereis: whatever the precise mean- 
ing, ‘the context points to something depre- 
ciatory’ (Fraenkel). 
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Tore pev ... viv 5€ (what Greek could resist the cogency of and d€?), seem 
all too clear (ropév ayav, 1162), and the lyrical section ends in a spirit of 
poignant compassion. 

Cassandra’s first speech in trimeters deals, like her earlier lyric stanzas, with 
the children of Thyestes (xopds | évudBoyyos od yap ed 
1186 f.). This fact about the past the Chorus is bound to admit; no oath of 
ignorance can remedy it.’ When the prophetess speaks (1212) of the curse of 
unbelief, they reply ye 5) mora doxeis. But past events are no 
real test of their faith. In a fresh bout of inspiration, she prophesies (1214 ff.), 
now in clearer images, the murder of Agamemnon; and the response of the 
Chorus shows how little they are prepared to understand: 7a 8’ add’ axovoas 
éx Spduov meawv tpéxw (1245). Cassandra is provoked into a plain statement: 
Ayapéuvoves o€ dnp’ éerdyecPar popov (1246). How will the Chorus react to 
this? they Koipnoov (1247). From 
OjAvs apoevos doveds (1231) and from other phrases they must have gained 
some inkling of the truth ; and the fear that grips them (1243) is that such hints 
may prove as true, as factual, as the Thyestean banquet. They recognize the 
tendency of the prophecy, but they cannot bear to have it said. If evdnyov is 
primarily a prescription of silence, the literal meaning of the word is that of 
using good, or well-omened, expressions.” These are the two degrees of evasion : 
to say well of what is not well, or (at the worst) to keep silence; both are 
exemplified again and again throughout the play. But, as Cassandra says, ovrt 
émoratet (1248).3 To which the Chorus-leader replies: ov«, 
eimep That futile ws is the last—or almost the 
last—weak effort of the spirit of evasion. 


? In 1196 70 pu €idévac can be regarded as 
certain (see Fraenkel ad loc.). 

? The employment of and ev-com- 
pounds in the trilogy deserves a separate 
study. A good example of a slight shift 
between two meanings of ed is to be found in 
1187 (quoted above). In other cases there 
seems to be a deliberate ambiguity (see p. 24 
n.4 and p. 27 n. 2 above). So insistent is this 
small syllable that evdnuos, eddnueiv come 
very close in places to meaning the saying of 
ed. This kind of literal ‘euphemism’ charac- 
terizes the closing lines of the Eumenides, 
where the syllable can at last be reiterated 
without fear of sinister disclosures, for good 
has unequivocally prevailed. 

3 “There can be no doubt that . . . the 
word means “‘healer, physician’’’ 
(Fraenkel ad loc); nor that there is a refer- 
ence to Apollo, who is here represented as 
exercising in person the function he delegates 
at 1202 (€méornoev). Apollo was invoked by 
Calchas (146) and by the Herald (512) in 
his capacity of healer. But it is not in that 
capacity that he directs Cassandra’s prophe- 
cies. He is, rather, the destroyer: dmdéAAwv 
(1081) and AvKceos (1257)—a title associated 
with violence and destruction, though ob- 
scure in its precise relevance. (That the 
function of Apollo should be in debate pre- 


pares for the Choephori.) This explanation 
does not, however, by itself provide a link 
with the preceding words of the Chorus- 
leader. The link is perhaps twofold. (i) The 
Chorus, which had referred with distaste to 
the evil terms in which prophecy is couched 
(1132 ff., 1154 f.), now demands a evdnpia 
that would make prophecy impossible. (ii) 
ev¢npia is characteristic of the paean (see 
references in Fraenkel), a song closely asso- 
ciated with Apollo as healer and averter of 
misfortune. But that is not the song appro- 
priate to this occasion. The connexion of 
thought is subtle, but it is made easier to follow 
by the opening of the Cassandra-scene, which 
has already raised the issue of what type of 
song and cry is appropriate to Apollo. Cas- 
sandra invoked him with orororo?, to the 
astonishment of the Chorus, who use the 
term dvodnpotca (1078). When they say 
(1075, 1079) that he has no concern with 
@pivos and ydo, they imply that his proper 
invocation is i maav (cf. 146), his proper 
song the paean. Out of this contrast of songs 
Aeschylus makes a grim paradox at 645 
"Epwiwv) and, very explicitly, 
at Cho. 150 f. (The dramatist’s references 
throughout the trilogy to song, hymns, and 
ritual cries, demand a separate study.) 
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The end of the Cassandra-scene is mainly concerned with the fate of the 
prophetess herself. The approach of this fate, which does not run counter to 
the presuppositions and hopes of the Chorus (for they will have regarded it as 
an intelligible, if deplorable, act of jealousy), is accepted by them, and they 
can pass over such references to the major crime as Ayapéuvovos potpay (1314) 
and avyjp dvoddapaprtos avr’ avdpds (1319). But, when Cassandra has entered the 
palace, they show quite clearly that they have grasped the possibility or likeli- 
hood of Agamemnon’s death (1338 ff.).! 

The cry, when it comes, is certainly Agamemnon’s. BaoiAdws ofpaypaow 
accepts the fact, as rodpyov perhaps implies that it was not unexpected (1346). 
The Chorus-leader summons his fellows to take counsel.? There are twelve 
speakers.’ The first five are all in favour of action. The first (1348 f.), with a 
certain caution, would rouse the citizens. ‘The second and third (1350-3), more 
impetuous, are for entering the palace at once. The fourth (1354 f.), a clear- 
sighted man,* sees the prelude to a tyranny. All the more reason against delay, 
says the fifth (1356 f.). The sixth and seventh speakers are ‘realists’, the sixth 
(1358 f.) recognizing that the initiative rests with the ‘doer’, the seventh 
(1360 f.) that mere words cannot raise the dead.5 Yet something must be done, 
for it is better to die than tamely to submit to tyranny: the eighth and ninth 
speakers (1362-5) revert to the policy of action. It remains for the tenth speaker 
(1366 f.) to propound an ingenious solution for their difficulties: 4 yap texun- 
pioow | pavrevodpecba tavipos ws dAwAdros ; The speakers at 
1346, 1359, and 1361 had frankly accepted the obvious fact of Agamemnon’s 
death. But this Chorus has already shown a propensity for believing or dis- 
believing what it wishes to believe or disbelieve. So now: is Agamemnon really 
dead ? The speaker questions the evidence of groans just as, in an earlier scene, 
the Chorus had questioned the evidence of fire. His rexunpiovow recalls 352 
(mord cov texunpia) and 272 (réxuap) and the related passage at 475 ff. But, 
if rexpnpiovow recalls that earlier sequence of belief and disbelief, wavrevadpecba 
cannot but recall the recent scene with Cassandra, her explicit prophecies and 
their refusal to accept them. The eleventh speaker (1368 f.) seizes eagerly on 
this way out. The twelfth (1370 f.), the Chorus-leader, who is perhaps taking 
the sense of the meeting,° repeats that they must know with certainty how fares 
the son of Atreus. They do not have long to wait. 


* Though we may no longer be able to 
recover what precisely they said at 1338 ff. 

2 In 1347 dv mws has not been emended 
with certainty. Headlam adopted Donald- 
son’s ed for adv (pointing to the converse error 
at 552), and it has its attractions: the weak 
mws recalls the py) yévo.ré mws of 1249, while 
to say ed after the admitted death of Aga- 
memnon is the reductio ad absurdum of evasion 
and thus prepares us for the course which the 
debate will follow. 

3 ‘Fortunately unanimity has been reached 
on this point, a rare phenomenon in these 
studies’ (Fraenkel, iii. 633). 

* mdapeore (1353): a tiny point, per- 
haps, of individual characterization. No 
doubt, like Aegisthus (Cho. 854), he prides 
himself upon this quality. 

5 He underestimates his companions! 


® It may not be certain, but it is surely 
probable, that the last speaker is the Chorus- 
leader. If so, what he says may carry special 
weight. The sense of wAn@vvoya: is obscure: 
it is very doubtful whether it could mean (not 
so much ‘I follow’ as) ‘I am supported by’ 
a mAn0os or majority. That is not to say, 
however, that a majority of the Chorus is 
still in favour of action. Just as the effect 
of 1358-61 is counteracted by 1362-5, so 
the final and decisive impression upon the 
audience is made by the unanimity of the 
last three speakers. It would have been easy 
in production to convey by gestures the 
acceptance by the Chorus as a whole of this 
temporizing policy; and, though it cannot 
be proved, I think it very likely that this was 
done. 
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Thus the debate falls into shape. First the demand for action; then the 
realistic objections to action; then the demand for action renewed; then the 
acceptable compromise based upon evasion. Aeschylus, in order to meet a 
technical difficulty, has made brilliant use of a characterization of the Chorus 
already established to serve more fundamental dramatic purposes. Surely there 
is no need to apologize for this scene. 


King’s College, London R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 
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PLATO’S PARMENIDES: SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ITS INTERPRETATION. II 


In the space at my disposal I cannot attempt to deal with all the points which 
arise in the Second Part of the dialogue, and I therefore confine myself to a few 
which seem to be of special interest and importance. I hope it may be possible 
to deal more exhaustively with the dialogue in a fuller commentary. As in the 
previous part of the article," I have assumed the results of my study of the 
Sophist already referred to.” 


ANALYSIS OF SPECIMEN PASSAGES FROM THE SECOND PART OF THE 
DIALOGUE 


I 


In the first two Examinations Parmenides takes the two rigid alternatives 
which he applied to Socrates’ Forms in the First Part, and applies them in 
reverse order to the One. In the first three Arguments of the First Part péOe€ts 
was pushed to its extreme; in the fourth Argument it was entirely ruled out. 
Here in the Second Part (a) in Exam. I the One has no parts, and it does not 
‘partake of’ anything—we can make no (verbal) attributions to it; (6) in 
Exam. II the One has parts, and it ‘partakes’ indiscriminately—we can make 
all sorts of (verbal) attributions to it. 

In Exam. I, from its having no parts Parmenides deduces that it cannot 
be anywhere, and cannot be in motion or at rest. | 

He then goes on to ‘prove’ that it cannot be other than itself or than another, 
or the same as itself or as another. Two of these four ‘proofs’ call for our special 
attention. They are these: 


(1) 139 c. The ‘proof’ that the One cannot be other than another runs as 
follows: To be other than something is not the proper business of the 
One, but of ‘Other than another’. The One cannot be other in virtue of 
being One (7@ €v 

(2) 139d. The ‘proof’ that the One cannot be the same as itself runs as 
follows: We cannot identify the dvois of the One with the dvais of the 
Same. For when X becomes the same as Y, it does not become One: 
e.g., if X becomes the same as many, it must become many, and not 
become One. If there were no difference between the One and the 
Same, whenever X became the same, it would become One, and when- 
ever it became One it would become the Same. Hence, if the One were 
the Same as itself, it would have become two, for One and Same are 
two different things. 


In these arguments we find a parallel confusion to that which Parmenides 
introduced in the First Part. There he assumed that, because the same name 
was applied to Forms and to particulars, therefore the same (physical) language 
could be used of Forms as well as of particulars (Arguments a, b, c). Either this— 
or else (in Argument d) they were to be entirely separate from each other. 
In the present passage Parmenides adopts the same rigid attitude of setting up 


' C.Q. iii (n.s.) (1953), pp. 126-150. 2 C.Q. ii (n.s.) (1952), pp. 32-56. 
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32 
mutually exclusive extremes. In the First Examination he assumes that the 
statements ‘One is other than .. .’, ‘One is the same as... .” are on the same 
level as the statement ‘One is One’, because verbally they are all of the same 
pattern ; they all attach to the One a predicate containing the word zs, thereby 
(so he pretends) asserting the identity of the One with whatever term follows. 
Hence in this Examination he disallows all such statements (except ‘One is 
One’), and therefore disallows participation of any kind. In Examination II, 
on the other hand, he takes a different line, and assumes that such statements 
are all examples of participation: even the statement ‘the One is’ he takes to 
mean that the One partakes of Being. The error here, of course, is the assump- 
tion that all statements must be either (a) assertions of identity or (6) examples 
of ‘participation’. Parmenides makes no allowance for any other possibility. 
Neither of the courses he adopts is correct, just as neither of the courses he 
adopted in the First Part was correct. He has failed to grasp the difference in 
character between the statements, and has concentrated solely on the verbal 
expression ; and he is also guilty of the fallacy of truncating the predicate 
(omitting the qualifying words after ‘same’ and ‘other’—a fallacy exposed by 
Plato in the Sophist). He thus assumes, without distinction, and basing himself 
solely on verbal usage, that One, Other, and Same (in Exam. I) and also 
Being (in Exam. IT) has each its own exclusive dvaus (corresponding to a yévos 
in the Sophist). He can thus maintain, at will, either (as in Exam. I) that there 
can be no participation between the One and the Same, etc., or (as in Exam. 
II) that there is indiscriminate participation. He does not take into account 
the real meaning of the statements, and he does not allow for the possibility 
that certain consequences are inherent in the very nature of a “One which is’, e.g. 
that it must be the same as itself, and other than or different from X, Y, and Z. 
As soon as we cease to confine our attention to mere words the truth of this is 
obvious. But Parmenides, because his attention is fixed on the mere words, sets 
up the arbitrary and specious alternatives—either assertion of identity or parti- 
cipation : because the word ‘one’ is not identical with the word ‘other’ or with 
the word ‘same’, therefore (in Exam. I) it is impossible, he says, for the One to 
be other than anything or to be the same as itself. But if words mean anything, 
then it is illegitimate to argue, as Parmenides does, that in virtue of being one 
the One cannot be other than anything, and that of its own dvois the One 
cannot be the same as itself.’ Parmenides thus, for the duration of Exam. I, 
places himself among those ‘elderly men’, stigmatized in the Sophist (251 b), 
who ‘maintain that the One cannot be many, and forbid us to call a man 
good’ ; according to them we must ‘call good good and man man’. An art is 
needed, says the E.V. (253 a ff.), comparable to the arts of grammar and music 
which tell us which sounds go together, to tell us which yévn go together. The 
error of these elderly people lies in their not understanding the stock-in-trade 
of the ‘art’ which they fraudulently profess: they do not understand what the 
words they use stand for. 

We find exactly the same outlook expressed in the Sophist. 

1. At 255 a ff., speaking in the person of Plato’s opponents, the E.V. says: 
Neither Motion nor Rest can be the Same, otherwise, since the Same can be 
applied to both of them (for we say each is the Same as itself), each would force 


™ Cf. the (sophistical) statement agreed by if neither communicates (zpocxowwvodv) in 
the E.V. and Theaetetus in the Sophist Being. 
(252 a), that neither Motion nor Rest will be 
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the other to change over into the contrary of its own dvais because of its par- 
taking of its contrary. Nor, he says, can Being be identical with the Same; for 
we say Motion is, and Rest is; and in that case we should be asserting them 
both to be the Same. Hence, we must posit the Same as an additional efSos, of 
which both Motion and Rest ‘partake’. 

2. At 255 e the E.V. says: ‘Each ‘‘Form”’ (sc. Motion, Rest, Being, Same) is 
other than the remainder, not because of its own dvois, but because it partakes of 
the idéa of the Other.’ Thus, ‘the Other’ must be an additional idé€a. 

We have here precisely the same notion that X cannot of its own nature be the 
same as itself or other than Y; of its own nature X is X and only X. The state- 
ments ‘X is the same as. . .’, ‘X is other than . . .” must be interpreted respect- 
ively as ‘X partakes of the Same’, ‘X partakes of the Other’. Just so in Exam. I 
Parmenides argues that X cannot be other than Y, because it is X¥ and only X 
and cannot have any other attributes, for in Exam. I ‘partaking’ is not allowed. 

The point which is ignored in this sort of argument is that it ts just its own 
nature which really causes X to be the same as itself and other than Y, and these 
inherent consequences cannot be denied unless we confine ourselves to words 
in the most narrow and rigid manner without attending to what the words 
really stand for. | 

In Exam. II Parmenides argues that the One ‘partakes of’ Being—that, he 
says, is why it zs. (Cf. Soph. 252 a: neither Motion nor Rest will de if neither 
communicates in Being.) ‘These—One, and its Being—are two different things, 
other (€7epov) than each other. And it is not in virtue of being One that the One 
is other than Being, and it is not in virtue of being Being that Being is other than 
the One: they are other than each other in virtue of ‘the Other’ (r@ €répw €repa, 
143 b), which is thus a third thing in addition to them, of which they ‘partake’.’ 

We should notice the close parallelism here to the language of the Phaedo 
(100 d, e), where Socrates says mavra ta Kada Kadd, either because of 
its 7apovoia or Kowwvia or however we are to describe it. The verbal parallelism 
is complete; but it is only verbal. 

The point which Plato is making in the Sophist and Parmenides passages is that 
not all the claims staked out for pébeéis are legitimate. In these dialogues we 
are given examples of the misuse of the term. From one point of view, the 
introduction of the term péGefis—whoever first introduced it—is useful, for it 
is important to distinguish clearly between (a) is expressing identity and (6) ts 
uséd as the copula, introducing some attribute in the predicate. But not all 
statements containing is other than those which fall under (a) are automati- 
cally examples of pébeéis, requiring and justifying the positing of a further yévos 
or id€a of which the subject of the statement may ‘partake’. The statements 
‘X is’, ‘X is the same as itself’, ‘X is other than 7”, are not in pari passu with a 
statement such as ‘Socrates is good’. The last-named is a true example of 
pebeéis, justifying the positing of a Form ‘the Good’; the others are not true 
examples of éefts, and do not justify the positing of ‘Forms’ (whether called 
such, or yévn, or whatever we like) with a dvats of their own, which can be 
‘partaken of’.? 

In the Sophist Plato’s purpose is to demonstrate why 76 wy 6v and Odrepov (and 
by implication 76 6v and radrév) are not legitimate yévn. The demonstration 

* This statement ‘of which they partake’ used in a similar context at 146 e end. 


is not actually made here in the dialogue; 2 Cf. the previous part of this article, C.Q. 
but the phrase ‘partaking of the Other’ is iii (n.s.) (1953), p. 137. 
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involves the unmasking of a fundamental fallacy, which (as we saw just now) 
occurs also in Parmenides’ arguments, viz. the supposition that ‘the Other’ 
avro xa’ adro, that is to say unqualified, is fully significant. The E.V. shows 
that ‘other’ is not fully significant until it is completed into ‘other than X’. 
Similarly, ‘the same’ must be completed into ‘the same as Y’. The fact that the 
‘sophists’ whom the E.V. is combating treat ‘the Other’ as a self-subsisting 
yevos shows that they are concerned only with words. Parmenides is guilty of 
this same fallacy in the passages which we have been considering. There is, as 
the E.V. proves in the Sophist, no such thing as the dvars of ‘the Other’ (or of 
‘the Same’). These are made to appear to have a dvais by the expedient of 
cutting off the remainder of the predicate in each case—other than X, the same 
as Y. “The Same’ and ‘the Other’ are ¢avracpara, deceptive verbal images ; 
and there is in their case no ‘thing’ to be partaken of. To say that anything 
peréxer Of them is erroneous, and only superficially and verbally plausible. 


I] 


There is a close resemblance between one of the arguments in Exam. IT 
(144 a ff.) and a passage in the Sophist, which can hardly be fortuitous. 

At 144 a ff. Parmenides, having ‘proved’ that number must be, goes on to 
assert that there must be an unlimited multitude of d6vra, for now we have (he 
says) number, unlimited in multitude, and partaking of Being; and if all 
number partakes of Being, then each part of number must partake of Being. 
Therefore, he argues, Being is distributed (vevéunrar) throughout all the many 
ovra, and is not absent from any one of the 6vra, smallest or greatest ; indeed, it 
would be absurd that ovoia should be absent from 7a dvra. Being, then, is 
chopped up into bits (karaxexepydariorar) large and small and of every sort, 
and is divided up into parts (jre~épiorar) to the furthest possible extent, and 
there is an unlimited number of parts of Being. Further, each part must be one ; 
ro €v must be present to (zpdceorw) each part of Being. Hence the One cannot 
remain a whole, for it must be present simultaneously to all the parts of Being ; 
therefore it is divided up into parts (peyepropevov). There are just as many 
parts of the One as there are of Being: 70 ov cannot fail ro €& nor can 70 €v 
fail ro ov. And in this way the One is chopped up into pieces (xexeppatiopevor) 
by Being; it is many, indeed it is an unlimited multitude. Hence, he concludes, 
not only is ro 6v ev many (as he has ‘proved’ earlier), but also adro 70 €v is 
parcelled out (dvaveveynpeévov) by ro ov and is many. 

In the Sophist (257 c ff.) the E.V. speaks of the ‘nature’ of the Other as 
‘chopped up’ and ‘distributed into parts’ among all the ovra. He says: “The 
nature of the Other has been shown xataxexeppatioba .... The parts of the 
nature of the Other, which is one, have each their own name’ (257 c). ‘We 
showed the nature of the Other te emi mavra 
Ta Ovra mpos adAnAa, and we made bold to say that each part of it set over 
against ro ov is precisely To x7) dv’ (258 d, e). To was shown to be 
one of the yévn, xara mdvra 7a (260 b). 

Plato does not, of course, hold that all cases of ‘chopping up’ and ‘dispersal’ 
are inadmissible. It is true that, as we have already noted, his answer to 
Parmenides’ contention in the First Part of the dialogue that the Form must be 
either multiplied or cut up among particulars would be that the Form is of a 
different nature from particulars, and therefore is not subject like a physical 
object to ‘chopping up’ and ‘distribution’. But when Forms and yévy only are 
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concerned (that is, when he is not considering the relation of Forms to particu- 
lars), as at Politicus 266 a, Plato can speak with approval of the ‘chopping up’ 
(xaraxexepyariorat) of a larger yévos into its component sub-yévy ; though even 
then there is a right and a wrong way of performing the division, and Plato 
sharply contrasts the correct and the erroneous methods at Politicus 262 b ff., 
and again at Phaedrus 265 d, e. In these dialogues no question is involved of the 
propriety of embarking upon such a division, for it is assumed that the original 
yévos in each case is a genuine one, which can subsist adro xa’ aird, and that 
it can be divided up according to its natural divisions (xar’ ap§pa #4 méduxev). 

Now in the passage from the Sophist quoted above, the argument is: We use 
the word ‘other’ in association with many and various évra: e.g. we say ‘other 
than X’, ‘other than Y”, etc. ; hence ‘the other’ must be divided up into as many 
parts as there are ovra (X, Y, etc.). In the Parmenides passage the argument is: 
There are many ovra, i.e. we say each of them zs; therefore Being is divided up 
among them; and further, since each such ov is one, the One also is ‘present to’ 
each part of Being; hence the One is divided up in the same way. 

Our study of the Sophist indicated that ‘Other’ and ‘Being’ were not to be 
reckoned as genuine yévn, since the terms ‘other’ and ‘being’ could be used 
significantly only in association with some complementary term, as, for ex- 
ample, ‘other than large’, ‘being large’; hence it was illegitimate to posit the 
yevn ‘ Odrepov’” (70 7) ov) and ‘ ro ov’. There are only ‘pieces’ of such alleged 
yévn ; they are found only as ‘chopped up’ and ‘distributed’ among the zroAAa 
évra; they do not subsist adra xa@’ aira. The similarity of the language used 
in the Parmenides, not only about ro dv, but also about 70 év, forces upon us the 
question whether 70 év is to be reckoned among the genuine yévy. Is there 
anything more than a mere verbal basis for positing a yévos ‘ ro év’? Is there 
any true common attribution involved when the term ‘one’ is applied to many 
ovra? Is ro €v a valid Form? 

An easy answer to the question might be that in Plato’s view the One is a 
true Form, and either (a) that in spite of what Parmenides has to say about the 
One’s being ‘chopped up’, really it is no more subject to such division than 
adro 70 KaAdv Or To are subject to division among particulars, or (5) 
that such ‘chopping up’ is parallel to the legitimate ‘chopping up’ of yévn into 
sub-yévn such as is described in the Politicus. 

But perhaps this is too simple an answer. For we can hardly avoid asking 
ourselves the further question, What is it which makes adro ro €v one? and surely 
Plato too must have asked himself this question. We might, perhaps, persuade 
ourselves that each of the other Forms is one because it partakes of ‘the One’ ; 
but this answer will not do for ‘the One’ itself. The question is on a par with 
another question, viz. What is it which makes ovdoia be? The (sophistic) view 
quoted by the E.V. in the Sophist maintains that neither Rest nor Motion could 
be unless each partook of Being; but this explanation cannot apply to Being 
itself; it cannot be through partaking of Being. 

Now these two characteristics must be true of every Form: every Form must 
be and must be one; this is implicit in all we know of the Forms. These two 
characteristics pervade the whole field of Forms; and in this respect they are 
peculiar. As we have seen, Plato indicates in the Sophist how and why there is 
no Form ‘Being’: ‘being’ is an incomplete verbal image; hence for him the 
question What is it which makes Being be? does not arise. Since the character- 
istic ‘oneness’ holds a similarly peculiar position to ‘being’, as we have just 
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seen, we might expect a priori that Plato’s view about it would be the same as 
his view about Being—viz. that there is no Form ‘the One’. And this I believe 
is the fact. 

In the first place, what is it which makes each of the Forms one? This is a 
question not explicitly raised or answered by Plato in these dialogues ; but we 
may claim that it is indirectly raised in the Parmenides, where we are confronted 
with discussions in which we find statements about ‘participation’ in the One. 
We are to ask ourselves whether it is possible for Forms to partake of ‘the One’ 
or not. It might be possible to maintain that a particular is one because it par- 
takes of ‘the One’; but this would seem to involve us in the belief that a par- 
ticular 7s because it partakes of a Form ‘Being’, and this does not seem to be a 
Platonic doctrine. It looks as if Plato, in making Parmenides say that the One 
and Being run their course neck and neck (144 e), means to raise this problem 
in our minds. 

Does ‘Being’ by itself, advo xa” aird, mean anything? Plato’s answer from 
the Sophist is, No. ‘Being’ is a deceptive verbal image, not the name of a true 
Form. The normal pattern for the name of a true Form is advo 76 Kaddv, aidto 
6 €att Kaddv, 6 C@ov. 

We now ask, Does the term ‘one’ by itself, advo xaé” aird, mean anything? 
Surely our answer must be the same as before, No. It is an incomplete verbal 
image, and we must add something to it to make it complete, e.g. one man, or 
one bicycle. There are no particular ‘ones’ other than ‘ones’ which are quali- 
fied in this way; nor can there (nor need there) be a Form which is a bare One 
unqualified. We might even suppose that Plato deliberately means to suggest 
this to the reader of the Parmenides, in making Parmenides argue (a) from the 
assumption of a bare One and (6) from the assumption that the One and the 
Being in which it ‘partakes’ are two distinct things. Neither assumption leads 
to a satisfactory result ; and we may draw the conclusion, as we did in the First 
Part, that neither assumption is correct. Instead, we must posit a ‘One-which- 
is’, ‘Being-One’. If we now take this together with the conclusion to be drawn 
from the Sophist, viz. that Being ‘by itself’ is incomplete, and must be com- 
pleted into, for example, ‘the Beautiful-which-is’, ‘Being-Beautiful’, we see the 
full implication of the doctrine of Forms. Each Form is ‘X-which-is-one’ ; and 
these characteristics, although separable in thought and in words, are not con- 
stituents or ‘parts’ into which the Form is analysable—contrary to the ‘sophistic’ 
doctrines as set forth in the Sophist and the Parmenides. If we follow the un- 
intelligent rule of positing a Form for every verbal attribution, or for every word 
in a composite Adyos, we can let our bent for analysis and abstraction run riot; 
but this is not Plato’s way. He is not willing to let words control his thought, 
but is concerned to see that his doctrines represent the facts, so far as he can 
grasp them. 

The point about ‘the One’ is really simple enough. ‘Oneness’ is a non- 
significant abstraction, in the sense that ‘one’ means something different in 
every case,' just as ‘other’ means something different in every case.* “One man’ 
consists of several parts, and one man is not the same as one leg. One bicycle 

* This of course reminds us of the objec- of a Form or of a particular, whereas ‘other’ 
tion which Aristotle brought even against does not refer directly to any such character, 
the Form ‘the Good’ (Eth. Nic. 1. 1096%23 ff.). but at most to some md@os. But they do 

2 ‘One’ and ‘other’ of course are not on a__ coincide in needing completion before they 
par in all respects: e.g. ‘one’ refers to a_ are fully significant. 
positive and essentially inherent character 
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consists of various parts, and the oneness of a bicycle is not the same as the 
oneness of a wheel. All these ones or onenesses are different, and have nothing 
in common ; and the oneness of a bicycle is just as different from the oneness of 
a man as being a bicycle is distinct from being a man. Even with particulars 
this is true: if we have 5 bicycles and 2 men we cannot add the ‘ones’ together 
so as to make 7—unless we try to say there are 7 things; but this would involve 
the positing of a Form ‘Thing’, for which there is no justification in Plato. 
The practical problem with which Plato has to deal is the existence of indi- 
vidual men, horses, shuttles, etc., i.e., men, horses, etc., each of which its one; 
and these two fundamental characteristics apply to every particular, whole or 
part. There can be no particular unless it is one; and therefore we should 
expect these characteristics to be in a different category from characteristics 
such as man, large, beautiful, which are not necessarily and universally in- 
herent in every particular. 

If this argument is sound, the unity of a particular will be due not to its 
partaking of a Form ‘the One’, but to its partaking of some Form which is one; 
just as the plurality of a particular (e.g. its being a large, good man) derives 
from its partaking of several Forms, not from its partaking of some Form 
‘Plurality’; and as its being (to whatever extent any particular can ‘be’)! 
derives from its partaking of a Form which zs or of Forms which are (not from 
its partaking of a Form ‘Being’). So far as Being is concerned, I think it will be 
generally admitted that this fairly represents Plato’s views. We do not hear in 
Plato of particulars deriving their ‘being’ (such as it is) from a Form ‘Being’, 
but so far as they ‘are’, they ‘are’ because they partake of dvra in the full sense, 
viz. of the Forms. I submit that Plato intends us to adopt a similar view with 
regard to the ‘unity’ of any particular. The fundamental characteristics of each 
particular, viz. its being and its unity, are derived from an unanalysable Form- 
which-ts-one. 

Besides being in conformity with what Plato often tells us about the relation- 
ship of particulars to Forms, this conclusion is also in conformity with what we 
know of the role of the One in Plato’s scheme, viz. that in conjunction with the 
Great-and-Small the One generated the Forms. It is difficult to see how, if the 
One were itself a Form, it could perform this function. Considered in this way, 
the One is, rather, something which enters into the very essence and structure 
of each Form, and is precisely what on independent grounds I have argued it 
to be from the hints given in the Parmenides.? 

At the beginning of the dialogue (129 b) Socrates said he would be surprised 
if anyone could show that the Form One is many and the Many one (e! 6 éorw 
€v avTo TOAAG Kai ad Ta 57 Ev). Unity, Plurality, Likeness, 
Unlikeness, etc., are explicitly stated (at 130 b) to be among the terms used by 
Zeno in his arguments; but Zeno had confined himself to particular things, 
‘the things we see’ (130 a)—Socrates instances ‘pieces of stone and wood’ 
(129 d). Socrates observes that there is nothing remarkable in Zeno’s being 


* It will be noted that whereas the par- 
ticular reproduces perfectly some of the 
characters of the Form(s) of which it par- 
takes, it does not do so in all respects. E.g. 
no particular fully reproduces the ‘being’ of 
any Form; and we realize that the perfect 
‘goodness’ implied by the Form ‘Good’ is 
not found in any actual particular. On the 


other hand, every particular shuttle does 
fully reproduce the unity of ‘the shuttle 
itself”. 

? From this arises a suggestion, which I 
make no claim to be able to prove, that in 
some sense the Great-and-Small must corre- 
spond to the other fundamental element of 
the Forms, viz. Being. 
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able to show that objects of this sort can have opposite characteristics (e.g. can 
be like and unlike), because, as he holds, they partake both of the Form Like- 
ness itself and of the Form Unlikeness itself; or that such things are both one 
and many, because according to Socrates they can partake simultaneously of 
the One and of Plurality. Socrates evidently thinks he has been treated to a 
milk-and-water performance, for his own new theory of Forms posits certain 
entities (adra attra ra €idn) which ex hypothesi are not subject to such con- 
trarieties, either at the same time (129 a ff.) or at different times (129 e), as 
‘particulars’ are. If Zeno had given a similar demonstration about the Forms 
themselves, then Socrates would have been really impressed. Zeno has lost marks 
with Socrates because he has thought it worth while to spend time on problems 
which can easily be solved—if one knows the key, and Zeno apparently does 
not know the key, which is Socrates’ doctrine of Forms. 

What is the point of this introductory passage with Zeno? I suggest it may 
be this. The distinctively ‘Socratic’ Forms (the Form of the Just all by itself, of 
the Beautiful, of the Good) are not mentioned until Parmenides mentions them 
at 130 b 7; but in the list which Parmenides there offers for Socrates’ comments 
they come immediately after Likeness, Unity, etc., and these two classes are 
the only ones about which Socrates does not hesitate. They are ‘adjectival’ 
Forms, as opposed to the ‘substantival’ Forms (man, fire, water, hair, mud, 
filth) about which he is more or less uncertain. But ‘like’, ‘unlike’, ‘one’, ‘many’ 
are apparently adjectival; and for this reason they could have appeared to 
Socrates as qualifying for classification with those Forms about which he was 
most sure himself. By prefixing this discussion with Zeno, Plato may intend to 
indicate dramatically that the admission of these other items into the list of 
Forms was suggested by their appearance in treatises such as Zeno’s and that 
Socrates admitted them without having fully thought out the implications of 
assuming them to be Forms on a par with his own fundamental ones such as 
the Beautiful and the Good. We may, if we like, interpret this to mean that the 
doctrine of Forms began with Forms such as the Just, etc., and that later the 
One, Plurality, etc., were added, on the ground that they apparently repre- 
sented attributes of a similar status to those represented by the Just, etc. 

Whether Plato intends us to understand that Socrates himself did at any 
time admit the One, etc., as Forms is perhaps of no special importance ; but he 
certainly represents him as doing so in this dialogue, with the reservation I have 
just pointed out; and it seems quite possible that Socrates did so include them. 

In the rest of the dialogue the question of the validity of the groups of Forms 
about which Socrates says he is uncertain is not taken up. Plato concentrates 
on the unity of the Form and on ‘the One’. The One is a prominent topic in 
this preliminary conversation between Zeno, Parmenides, and Socrates; the 
unity of the Form is the theme of Parmenides’ criticisms of Socrates; and the 
One is the subject of all the Examinations in the Second Part. This, then, 
plainly, is the subject of the Parmenides: What is meant by ‘one’? Is ‘the One’ 
a valid Form? 

If my interpretation of the dialogue is right, the answer which Plato indicates 
is this. Socrates had said he would be surprised if Zeno could show that ‘the 
One itself’ is many. This cannot be shown, but not for the sort of reason the 
young ‘Socrates’ expected : it is because there is no “One itself’. On this score, 
‘Socrates’ and ‘Parmenides’ were both in the wrong; they had both assumed 
(though in different senses) that ‘the One is’. Perhaps even the fact that a 
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negative form of the Hypothesis is propounded (‘If the One is not’) is partly 
intended to point to the final implied conclusion, that there is in fact no ‘One 
itself’. The Parmenides as a whole is an exposure of erroneous assumptions: we 
are shown on a large scale how they lead to impossible results. In the First Part 
we are shown that impossible results follow from either of Parmenides’ erron- 
eous constructions of Socrates’ doctrine of Forms; the third (and true) con- 
struction is not noticed or envisaged by Parmenides. In the Second Part we are 
shown that impossible results follow both (a) from the assumption of a bare One, 
isolated from its Being, and (4) from the assumption of a One whose Being is a 
separate entity of which the One ‘partakes’. The third assumption (c), of an 
unanalysable One-which-is, Being-One, is not explicitly examined by Par- 
menides ; yet this, too, as we have seen, is to be rejected. The standard formula 
for a Platonic Form, X-which-is, Being-X (e.g. adro 6 éort Kaddv), does not 
apply to ‘the One’. “The One’ is not a Form; but each Form is one. Also, each 
particular is one, by its partaking of a Form which is one, and it is also many 
by partaking of many Forms each of which is one. In this way we obtain a 
solution to the old problem of the one and the many, even in the field of Forms 
themselves, for there is now no difficulty about including several ‘departmental’ 
Forms under one more extensive Form, since the unity of a part is not the same 
as the unity of a whole, nor is it necessary to suppose that the unity of a more 
extensive Form is divided up, any more than the unity of an individual man is 
divided up because he consists of several limbs. This ‘articulation’ of Forms (as 
exhibited by the method of ‘Division’ which is half-seriously demonstrated in 
the First Part of the Sophist) is something quite different from the ‘chopping 
up’ of yévy discussed in the Sophist and Parmenides, since the name of each Form 
is a faithful verbal image, the name of a ‘thing’, whereas the names of the yévy 
of the Sophist (Other, Same, Being, etc.) are deceptive verbal images, and not 
really the names of anything (although, of course, the words have a meaning 
when properly used). Platonic ‘Division’ represents the articulation of the field 
of 6vra; the ‘chopping up’ which the sophistic yévn have to undergo does not 
penetrate beyond the superficialities of verbal description. 

We may therefore, if we like, say that in the Parmenides Plato points to a 
correction of the ‘Socratic’ belief that there is a Form ‘the One itself’, but he 
does not replace the Socratic by a Parmenidean doctrine, and he offers no 
retraction either of the belief in Forms such as the Good, the Beautiful, and so 
forth (which are in a quite different category from ‘the One’ and ‘Being’) or of 
‘participation’ and ‘imitation’ as attempts to describe the relationship between 
particulars and Forms. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING ARGUMENT 


We may tabulate the five pseudo-Forms or yévn with two examples of true 
Forms for comparison and contrast (see table overleaf). 

Under each of the types 1-5 there can be any number of statements with 
different subjects, all apparently having the same predicate and all therefore 
apparently of the same pattern ; and these appear to constitute a class of state- 
ments comparable with the classes under 6 and 7, suggesting that the same 
attribution is made to the subject in each case in the class. For instance, under 
No. 5 we have the class of statements Rest is one, Motion is one, etc., and this 
appears to be a class comparable to the class of statements under No. 6, such 
as Socrates is just, Theaetetus is just, etc. On a basis of illusory common 
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attributions of this sort, each of the ‘Forms’ 1-5 is posited, and it is then alleged 
that the various subjects ‘partake of’ them. 


Pseudo-Forms Derived from truncated Statements in full 
or yevn statements of the type: 

I. 70 17) Ov X is not X is not A, B, C, etc. 
2. Oarepov X is other X is other than A, B, C, etc. 
3. Tavrov X is the same X is the same as X* 
4. T0 Gv (ovoia) X is X is X 
5. 70 €v X is one X is one X 

True Forms Derived from fully significant 

(examples) statements of the type: 


X is dixasov 
X is Tpiywvov 


6. 70 dixacov 
7. TO Tpiywvov 


* The other possible expansion in the case of ravrév, viz. ‘X is the same as A, B, C, etc.’, 
does not really come into the scheme, and is not mentioned in the Sophist, where ‘is the same’ 
is always derived from, or stands for, ‘is the same as itself’. It is, however, introduced in the 
Parmenides (139 d), where Parmenides, in the course of his ‘proof’ that the One cannot be the 
same as itself, argues that the ‘nature’ of the One is something distinct from the ‘nature’ of 
the Same, on the ground that ‘when X becomes the same as Y (radrov yévnrai rw Tt), it does 
not become one: e.g. if it becomes the same as the many, it must become many and not one’ 
(cf. above, p. 31). Whatever meaning is to be attached to this example, the notion of X 
being (or becoming) the same as Y does not materially concern either Plato or us in these 
discussions. 


The first four of these yévn or illusory Forms are mentioned in the Sophist, 
and some of them are dealt with in extenso, others only incidentally. Plato there 
deals directly and primarily with 76 x7) év. He shows that ro yx) ov cannot be 
kept separate from 7o 6v—which, as he explains, is another way of saying that 
the full and complete statement is always of the type ‘X is not A’, and the word 
following ‘is not’, and representing some 6v, whatever that word may be, can- 
not be ignored but is an integral part of the statement. He then shows that the 
typical statement ‘X is other than A’ can be substituted for the typical state- 
ment ‘X is not A’; and as the value of A can vary—indeed it can stand for any 
thing excluding X (e.g. Rest is other than Motion, Motion is other than the 
Same, etc.)—the alleged common attribution on which the yévos ‘ Adrepov’ 
(or To x7) Ov) was based turns out to be illusory. ‘ Odrepov ’ varies as the various 
possible predicates, and has no fixed meaning. 

The E.V.’s hint that a solution to the problem of 70 7) ov may suggest a 
solution to the problem of 76 év can only mean that statements of the type 
‘X is’' are also incomplete and do not justify the positing of a Form ‘ 70 


1 It should be borne in mind that in the wants us to take ov« €orw to mean ‘does not 
Sophist this does not include statements of exist’. We must therefore beware in this 


the type ‘Socrates is’ (nor, of course, those of 
the type ‘Socrates is just’). In this dialogue 
Plato is not concerned with particulars, but 
with ‘yévn’: the subjects of the verbs €o7w 
and ov« €orw are always ‘ yévn’; so are the 
predicates, whether expressed or suppressed. 
By suppressing the words after ov« €o7w the 
‘sophist’ claims that the statement denies the 
existence of the subject, whereas it really 
denies the identity of the subject with the 
yévos whose name has been suppressed; he 


dialogue of translating a phrase such as 
kivnats €otw ‘Motion exists’, for this would 
(a) obliterate the parallelism between €orw 
and ovx éorw (7d ov and 70 ov), and would 
also (5) prevent us, as it has prevented many 
commentators, from seeing that xivnots €orw 
is an incomplete phrase, comparable with 
Kivnots ovx Although Plato is chiefly 
concerned in the Sophist with €orw (70 
ov), in one instance he actually gives us the 
completed phrase in the case of éorw, show- 
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év’ or ‘ ovoia’ of which any subject which we say ts partakes. They are, how- 
ever, incomplete in a different way, since in this case the missing part of the 
predicate is always identical with the subject ; and thus, although it varies in each 
instance, it varies directly as the subject—X is X, Yis Y, Z is Z, etc. Such state- 
ments as ‘X is’ (e.g. Kivnots €or) are not so readily recognized to be incomplete 
as statements of the type ‘X is not’, for «ivnois €orw is a shorthand sanctioned 
by usage, and it is harder to realize that the attachment of ‘is’ to various sub- 
jects involves no common predicate. We conclude, then, that 76 dv (odaia) also 
varies as the various predicates, i.e. as the various possible subjects of the verb, 
and has no fixed meaning. And together with odcia we must class radrov, 
representing statements of the type ‘X is the same as X’,' where again the value 
of the predicate varies as the subject. In fact, just as 76 yu) 6v and @drepov make 
a pair, so do ro év and radrov. 

The E.V. describes the position arrived at by saying that the ‘nature’ of 
@drepov is chopped up into pieces, and that there is a piece of @drepov corre- 
sponding to every dv (258 e), e.g. 7d x2) KaAdv corresponds to 76 xaAdv. There is 
no such thing as Odrepov per se; there is no such thing as ov per se; the alleged 
‘one nature’ of each is not one, but there are a multitude of ‘pieces’ of @drepov 
and of ro 6v, each of which has its own name. Put in other words, Plato’s 
answer to the problem of 70 dv (Reality) is that ‘Reality’ consists of a number of 
Svra, viz. the Forms—which of course coincides with what we know already. 
There is no Form ‘Being’ (odcia). 

In the Parmenides, as we have seen, the use of precisely similar language about 
ovoia and 70 €v, i.e. the assertion that they are both chopped up into pieces, 
and that the One is distributed into pieces by Being (just as in the Sophist the 
Other was chopped up into pieces), forces us to ask whether there can be any 
distinction in status between the One and Being. If Being is not a true Form, 
can the One be a true Form? The answer is that neither ‘being’ nor ‘one’ is a 
significant term avro (unlike xaddv, which is significant adro 
avro), and hence, as there is no common attribution involved in the predicate 
‘one’, there can be no Form ‘the One’. 


Ill 


When we come to consider the negative Hypothesis, the non-Platonic 
character of the argument becomes even more evident. 

In Exam. V Plato draws attention to the verbal character of the interpreta- 
tion, by his continual repetition of verbs of saying (just as the E.V. does in the 
Sophist): here is a list of them: eizeiv, Aéyou (twice), A€yet, etary, A€yer (twice), 
etn (160 c), To Aeyopevov, A€éyerat, (160 d), Aéyer, Aeyn, eA€yero 
(twice) (160 e). 

This incessant emphasis on what ‘we say’ draws attention to the fact that 
Parmenides is concerned here merely with verbal usage and not with ‘things’. 
The first point he makes, which is really the key-point, is that to say ‘If not-One 
is not’ is quite different, indeed totally contrary, to saying ‘If One is not’, It is— 
éorw ‘exists’, fails to represent the ambiguity 
on which the ‘sophist’ plays, and which it is 
Plato’s aim to expose. In fact, such transla- 


tions indicate that Plato’s purpose in the 
dialogue has been completely missed. 
1 Cf. p. 40, note to table. 


ing its parallelism with ov« €orw, at 257 a, 
where he says ‘So ro ov, not being all those 
things (€xeiva ovK Gv), is its own single self (€év 
pev avro €orw), whereas it is not all the other 
innumerable things.’ Hence, to translate 70 
Ov ‘Non-entity’ and év ‘Existence’, and 
to translate ovx €orw ‘does not exist’ and 
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superficially and verbally: the placing of 7} in front of €v would appear to 


justify the claim. But of course in fact it does not. There can be no contrariety 
between ‘things’ (sic) neither of which 7s at all. The fallacy is the same that we 
have met before : so long as we are content to disregard the predicate, i.e. the words 
#7) €oTWw, A specious case can be made out for claiming that we are talking 
about two contrary things, ro €v and ro py) €v; but if neither of them zs, then 
there can be no contrariety. Zero is never more than, or other than, or the 
contrary of, zero, whatever its coefficient: 5 xo = 0, 10X0 = 0, —5X0 =0. 

In the Sophist (241 d, 258e) the E.V. dismisses the absolute p27) ov from 
serious consideration ; it is, he says, a waste of time to consider whether there is 
such a thing or not. The only 7) 6v worthy of serious attention is the 7) ov which 
is somehow ‘combined with’ ov, e.g. 76 7) dv KaAdv. Plato is not willing to deal 
with blank cheques ; he will not deal with the alleged ‘absolute’ cv, as we have 
seen, nor will he deal with the ‘absolute’ 7) ov. 

We must, however, consider the question whether the ‘One which is not’ 
(e TO Ev pn Ear, TO Ev 17) Ov) can rightly be classed as falling under the category 
of absolute j7) ov such as is dismissed by the E.V. in the Sophist. Is it, perhaps, 
a case not of an absolute ux) év (equivalent to “The One does not exist at all’), 
but of a properly correlated x7) ov, i.e. a 7) Ov which has some intelligible 
reference, of the type ‘ u)-dv-X’ (e.g. “The One is not X’) ? 

Now in the Sophist, as I have just remarked, it is shown that 70 jx7) ov, if it is to 
have any intelligible meaning, must combine with, blend with, partake of, 70 ov 
in some shape or form; and in the Parmenides (161 e) a superficially similar 
statement is made about 70 €v 7) 6v, as follows: kai Kai odaias ye Set adro 
[sc. 7o €v xy) ov] peréyew ap. Is this a parallel to what we find in the Sophist? 
Taken out of its context it might appear to be so, but in fact it is not; there is 
no real similarity. The Parmenides statement is explained in an exclusively 
verbal way: when (says Parmenides) we say that ‘the One which is not par- 
takes of Being’ we mean simply this—é€orvv apa ro €v odK ov (162 a). And this 
€orw is arrived at by arguing that when we say ‘the One is not’ we must be 
speaking the truth (aAn64), i.e. speaking things that are (dvra) ; therefore €orey 
To €v ovx ov. From this Parmenides proceeds to argue that the odoia of which 
To 7 ov in general—the class of which 70 €v 2) ov is an instance—must partake 
is the ovata rod efvar 7) ov. That this is purely verbal is shown (though con- 
firmation is unnecessary) by the fact that in the same breath he maintains that 
it also partakes of odoia, viz. the odaia Tod x7) ov. It is mere verbal 
play and nothing more; there is nothing here comparable with the notion put 
forward in the Sophist. 

We are justified, then, in classifying 70 €v 7) 6v here as an absolute 7) ov; the 
ambiguous phrase p) ov in this passage really means ‘which does not exist’; 
and this is borne out by 160 c, where Parmenides maintains that if anyone says 
‘If Greatness is not’, or ‘If Smallness is not’, and so forth, the yu) 6v which he is 
speaking of in each case is something different éxaorov av ore Erepov 
tt A€you TO wy Ov) ; in each case the p71) ov which he is mentioning is distinguish- 
able from this or that other j7) 6v. Thus, in the Sophist the x7 6v which is estab- 
lished as having some intelligible meaning is of the type 70 y)-dv-X; the jx7) or 
in this passage of the Parmenides is of the type ro X y2)-ov, and this latter is 
equivalent to the absolute 7) 6v which is dismissed from court in the Sophist. 
In Plato’s view, any such absolute x7) ov (‘that which does not exist’) cannot be 


discussed at ali. Parmenides, however, feels himself under no such disability, 
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and he goes on to assert (160 e) that although the One-which-is-not cannot 6e, 
yet it can and must ‘partake of’ zoAAd ; and inter alia (as we see) it ‘partakes of’ 
ovoia. But all such ‘participation’ is merely verbal. 

I remarked just now that Parmenides maintained the contrariety of €v and 
pm €v by means of ignoring the words which follow them, viz. ju7) €o7w. In this 
way one half only of the Hypothesis is dealt with; the other half is excluded. 
We noticed that he did this also in the First Part of the dialogue and in Exam. 
I; but here in Exam. V he does it quite openly and even obtrusively, so that we 
cannot fail to notice it (160 c, end). Parmenides says, ‘When anybody men- 
tions €v, (a) he is mentioning something which is knowable, and (5) something 
other than the rest, whether he tacks ro etvas or 76 x) elvac on to it.’ Parmenides 
is quite ready to ignore the predicate completely while it suits his purpose. 
And the same applies, of course, to the corresponding phrases, ro év év and 76 
év ux ov. Parmenides would hold that the ov and the jy) dv in these phrases 
can be ignored when it is convenient to do so. 

The claim that anything is knowable, independently of whether or not it is, 
is sufficient to tell us that we are not confronted here with Plato’s own views, 
for his belief is that knowledge is of ‘that which is’, not of ‘that which is not’. 
But further, what is meant by ‘knowing’, and by ‘knowing what someone is 
talking about’ (160 c) ? The only reason why we ‘know what someone is talking 
about’ when he says ‘If One is not’ is that the word &v has some meaning; 
otherwise the word is a vox nthilt. The fact that we know what is meant by it 
shows that it has some meaning. Parmenides is therefore, as usual, begging the 
whole question at the start; and if we know what is meant by ‘the One’, it 
follows that it must refer to something, and we are then not justified in dis- 
cussing an Hypothesis which suggests that it refers to what ‘is not’. At 161 e 
Parmenides—conveniently dropping the hypothetical nature of the statement 
(‘If.. .”)—makes a great parade of pointing out that we are speaking the truth 
in saying that ‘the One is not’. He is setting out to prove that the One must in 
some way partake of Being. His argument is: The One which is not must stand 
(€yew) as we say, for if it does not, then we should not be stating the truth 
(aAnO7 A€youpev) in saying the One is not; and if we are speaking the truth, it is 
evident that we must be speaking ovra. Well then, as we claim to be speaking 
the truth (aA7n@4), we must claim also that we are speaking ovra. It appears, 
then, that the One ts ov« ov; for if it is going not to be ux) ov, but in some way 
slips away from being into not being, then at once it will be ov. In this argument, 
Parmenides has not merely ignored the hypothetical form of the statement, 
‘If... .’, but he has blandly assumed that the outright statement ‘the One is 
not’ is true. This of course is entirely unjustified, but it is entirely in keeping 
with his behaviour throughout the dialogue. As usual, Parmenides is not con- 
cerned with facts, but with words; and ‘the One is not’ is a statement which (to 
use the language of the Sophist) states ra mrepi Tod €vds, NOt Ta GvTa as 
claimed by Parmenides. 

Nevertheless, we must not be too hasty in drawing our conclusions about 
what Plato intends. We might be tempted to infer that Plato wants us to think 
that because we ‘know what “‘one’”’ means’, because ‘one’ must mean some- 
thing, therefore ‘the One’ is in the sense of being a self-subsisting Form. As I 
have already indicated, I do not believe that Plato intends us to draw this 
conclusion. It is possible to use the word ‘one’ and to mean something by it, 
without necessarily positing a Form ‘the One’, just as in the Sophist Plato 
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44 
shows that we can use the phrase y7) 6v and mean something by it, and yet this 
does not involve us in positing a Form ‘70 py ov’. Both ‘one’ and ‘ px) dv’ 
must be ‘combined with some ov ’, i.e. with some word of valid reference. Thus, 
by forcing us in the Parmenides to consider the implications of the two assump- 
tions ‘If One is’ and ‘If One is not’, Plato leads us to realize that neither of these 
two assumptions is correct, although it looks at first sight as if either one or the 
other of them must be the correct one. It is another case of being presented with 
two Parmenidean alternatives, which seem to exhaust all the possibilities, but 
in fact do not do so. There is always a third course, not envisaged by Par- 
menides. Plato means us to avoid Parmenides’ ‘either—or’ trap, and to see 
that Parmenides has overlooked the true solution, just as he did in the First 
Part of the dialogue. 


IV 


The verbal basis of the discussion is again shown particularly clearly in two 
further passages, where the meaning of ‘other’ is concerned. These are (a) 
147 c ff. in the Second Examination, and (6) 164 b ff. in the Seventh Examin- 
ation. 

(a) At 147 c ff. Parmenides is aiming to ‘prove’ that the One 1s both like and 
unlike itself and the Others. The passage I refer to is part of the proof that the 
One is like the Others. 

Parmenides argues (147 d): When you use any name, don’t you use it to 
refer to something (€xacrov Tv ovK ? If you use it once, 
or severai times over, in each case you are speaking of (mpocayopevers) that of 
which it is the name: you are always referring to (Aéyers) the same thing by it. 
To €repov is such a name: it is 6voya emi tur. Whenever you uiller it, you are 
naming just that thing of which it is the name and nothing else. So when we 
say that rdAXa are érepov than the One, and the One is érepov than 7dAXa, we 
are saying ‘ €repov’ twice, and in both cases we are saying it with reference to 
that dvacs of which it is the name. So, in respect of the fact that the One is other 
than 7dAXa and 7dAda are other than the One, in respect of the fact that the 
One has this very attribute (zezovféva) ‘ érepov’, we shall find that it has not 
a different attribute but precisely the same attribute as rdAAa. And that which 
has the same attribute’ is ‘like’, is it not? Thus in respect of the fact that the 
One has the attribute of being ‘Other’ than 7dAAa, in respect of that very thing 
it will be wholly and entirely (adzav dzaow) like them, for it is wholly and en- 
tirely other than they. 

Upon this Professor Cornford remarks (p. 165, n.), “This is perhaps the 
clearest statement in Plato that every word must have a definite meaning, 
which is a constant character or ‘‘nature’’ (dvos), for which the word is the 
‘““name’’.’ 

Apart from the over-elaborate insistence by Parmenides on this point, which 
would put us on our guard, we know from the Sophist that @arepov is not a name 
which stands for a constant character or dvois : no meaning can be attached to 
the term @drepov until it has been attached to some further term (‘ @arepov than 
X’), and the further term can vary. And, indeed, the same is stated in the 
Parmenides itself (164 c)—€repov 5é yé ov dapev To Erepov eivar épov—as we 

The word has, of course, a Parmenides’ claim that the One is wholly 


wider connotation than the singular ‘an like the Others. 
attribute’, and in this way leads up to 
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shall see below. And when we say ‘ érepov than X’ we do not mean the same as 
‘ €repov than Y’. Hence the argument which Parmenides founds on the alleged 
‘common attribute’ (70 adro dv zrerovOds ein) falls to the ground. In any case, 
he would not be justified in maintaining that the One is wholly and entirely like 
7dAAa on the strength of some isolated zaOos. 

We have here, then, an illegitimate parallel put forward between the verbal 
attribution €repov and a verbal attribution such as xaAdv. The latter, whenever 
uttered, does always refer to one and the same ‘thing’ (dvois); the former 
does not. 

(5) At 164 b, at the beginning of Exam. VII, Plato again draws our atten- 
tion to the purely verbal foundation of the argument. Parmenides says: Of 
course 7déAAa must be adda, for if they are not dAAa, we should not be talking about 
(ovK av trepi GAAwy A€yoro). And if our talk is about 7dAAa, 7dAAa are 
‘other’ (€vepa), for aAAo and €repov are names for the same thing (ézi 7@ atdrd 
xaXeis). And of course we say that 70 €repov is Erepov érépov, and ro aAdo is aAAo 
dAXov. Therefore, if rdAAa are going to be aAAa, there must be something than 
which they will be aAAa. Now they cannot be aAdAa than the One, for there is 
no One. Therefore they are adAAa than each other; that is the only possibility 
left, unless they are to be aAAa than nothing. 

It is difficult to conceive any plainer exposition of the view that words are a 
valid index to fact. What we say is taken by Parmenides to indicate to us what 
ts. In preceding Examinations Parmenides has been assuming that ‘the Others’ 
are other than the One. But now, in Exam. VII, there is no One. Yet we are 
still ‘talking about “the Others” ’, so we must find some substitute for the 
One, for them to be other than. The situation is ludicrous. Nevertheless, in 
spite of what he points out with such care and elaboration, later in this same 
Examination (at 165 c) Parmenides is still unconcernedly listing assertions 
about the Others ‘on the hypothesis €v ei Tod Eves’! 
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TWO OLD JOKES 


Aristotle, Poetics 15. 1454°16 ff., and Demosthenes 55 
(c. Calliclem), 16-17. 


IT is always a pity to spoil an old joke, especially one that belongs to one’s own 
profession, which has been repeated time and again, for generations, whenever 
a teacher of Greek is concerned with the passages in question ; but when the 
hearty laughter is over and the last echoes of it from our obedient pupils have 
faded away, let us examine the Greek again. ¢iAov pev yap To yeAoiov, Ere Se 
piAaitepov 70 adAnbés. 


1. Aristotle, Poetics, 15. 1454216 ff: ITepi 5€ ra rérrapa €otw dv Set oroxa- 

davepov 6 Adyos 7 7) mpoaipeciv twa, de €av xpynorHv. de Ev 

ExdoTw yéver’ Kai yap yuvy xpnoT? Kai SodAos, Kaitou ye iaws ToUTwY TO 
xetpov, To GAws éorw.! 


Aristotle, having given a sufficient discussion of plot in tragedy or epic, goes 
on to the characters. There are four points to aim at, he says: ‘First and fore- 
most that they shall be good. There will be an element of character in the play, 
if (as has been observed) what a personage says or does reveals a certain moral 
purpose ; and a good element of character, if the purpose so revealed is good.’ 
Bywater, whose translation I give, continues: ‘Such goodness is possible in 
every type of personage, even in a woman or a slave, though the one is perhaps 
an inferior, and the other a wholly worthless being.’ Butcher has: ‘for even a 
woman may be good, and also a slave, though the woman may be said to be 
an inferior being, and the slave is absolutely bad’; Hamilton Fyfe: ‘even a 
woman is “good” and so is a slave although it may be said that a woman is an 
inferior thing and a slave beneath consideration.’ Lane Cooper, much the same. 
Dutifully, we laugh; and then read in the notes the parallel passages from 
Aristotle’s other works, especially Politics (briefly, i. 5. 125413; at more 
length, i. 13. 1260%g) and Rhetoric (i. 9. 1367°17) at pev dice crovdaorépwv 
dperai xaAXious Kai Ta Epya, avdpds 7) also Ethics (viii. 8. 1158517) 
avdpi mpos yuvaika Kal yuvatki mpos avopa. €répa yap ExdoTW TOUTWY apeET? 
Kal To €pyov, best discussed by Vahlen, in his Bettrdge, pp. 59-60. It is obviously 
proper that these parallels should be noted ; but not just noted and no more, as 
though there was no more to be said. 

The sentence from Ethics, ‘a man is not simply to be compared with a 
woman, or a woman with a man: for the quality [or ‘the excellence’, or ‘the 
virtue’, or however we should translate aper7] and the actions of each are 
different from the other’s’, should have put translators, anxious to be humorous, 
on their guard; it shows, if it is necessary to show it, that the meaning of the 
passage in Poetics is ‘goodness is to be seen in each type of personage; for 
example, a woman is good, and a slave is good, but in a different way from a 
man, or a child’; just as Aristotle could have said in a different context, as 


? I read this paper at a meeting of the the advantage of a scrutiny by Professor 
Classical Association of the Pacific at Seattle, | L. A. Mackay of the University of California. 
Washington. This first part of it had later 
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Plato did say, ‘a ruler is good and a farmer is good, but their goodness is differ- 
ent’—not ‘even a farmer may be good’. It should not be necessary to give other 
instances of xai ydp = ‘for example’, or ‘for both... and’: but I will mention 
these from the Poetics—59 10, ‘the parts of an epic, except song and spectacle, 
will be the same as those of tragedy ; cai yap mepirerev@v Sef Kai avayvwpicewv 
Kai ma0ynudtwyr, for example, it requires peripeteia and discovery and scenes of 
suffering’ (or perhaps, ‘for it requires both peripeteia and’, etc.) ; 5913 just 
below ; 56536, ‘a syllable is a non-significant composite sound, made up of a 
mute and a letter having a sound (a vowel or semi-vowel) : kai yap ro I'P dvev 
tot A avAAaf7) Kai pera Tob A, ofov ro PA, ‘for example, GR without an A isa 
syllable as well as GRA with an A.’! Another instance, 47427, ‘rhythm alone, 
without tune, is the means of the dancer’s mimesis, kai yap odrou . . 
for he too represents men’s characters, etc., by his movements’, is slightly 
different; but it does not mean ‘even he’, as Bywater translates. A more 
interesting parallel is ka@dmep Kai Edpumidns, 14. 53°28, in the chapter where 
Aristotle is discussing what actions will best produce the tragic pleasure of pity 
and fear: ‘the deed may be done by the doer knowingly and consciously, as in 
the old poets, as for example by Euripides in Medea’s murder of her children ;’ 
where Bywater translates ‘as in the old poets and in Euripides’, because he 
supposed, quite wrongly, that for Aristotle Euripides is not one of the old poets. 
Similarly, 56418, éei cai AydOwv rovtw : I doubt if this means 
‘even Agathon failed’, as Butcher, Bywater, and Gudeman (by implication: 
‘ein sehr hohes Lob’), unless Agathon was conspicuous for the popular success 
rather than the high quality of his plays; it is again ‘Agathon, for example, 
failed in this and this alone’ (i.e. ‘this was sufficient to cause the failure of a play 
by Agathon’). Of course, there are many instances of one or other of these 
meanings of xai ydp (an extension of the explanatory ydp: Denniston, pp. 68— 
69). Professor Mackay made a list (‘probably not exhaustive’, he said) of «ai 
yap passages in the Poetics: of these 4951 and 52*34, besides 54220, seem to be 
the clearest instances of the meaning ‘for example’ ; 48420, 56536, and 59>10 
may be either ‘for example’ or ‘for both (this and that)’; 5013 is ‘for both’ ; 
47227, 52413, and 54517 are ‘for (this) too’; 51525 is ‘indeed’, and so perhaps 
is 59°13, Kal yap cai, where the second xai seems only to give additional 
emphasis. Only at 47516 and 54°26 (kav ydp = kai €av ydp) is the meaning 
clearly ‘for even’; 4849 might be either ‘for . . . too’ (or ‘for both’) or ‘for even’ ; 
at 54510 xal yap éxeivor is obviously not ‘for even they’, but it may be ‘for they, 
i.e. good portrait-painters, even when portraying an individual likeness, yet 
paint a man fairer than he is’. It is worth noting that the older scholars, 
Tyrwhitt and Twining, translated kai yap €ort ypnotn Kati dodAos cor- 
rectly (though not the rest of the sentence). 

We must remember what Aristotle is here talking about—poetry, not politics ; 
and though his 76 prev tows yetpov doubtless does represent his general view of 
female inferiority in life, yet we must keep the distinction in mind. In c. 13 of 
book i of Politics he says: “There is one way in which the free man rules the 
slave, another in which the male rules the female, and in another the adult the 
child: the elements of the soul are present in all, but in different proportions. 
The slave indeed does not possess 76 BovAevtixdv at all (and so, as Vahlen 
says, can have no mpoaipeais, choice of action, and without zpoaipeais no true 

' Bywater says, xal yap ro I'P advev rob A ‘even without A’, which is possible, but less 
is equivalent to ro yap I'P wai dvev A, simple. 
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€vdaiuovia—and, what is much more important here, cannot be said to be in 
any way xpnords: 54419) ; the female has it, aAA’ axvpov, without full responsibi- 
lity, and the child, aA’ aredés, not full-grown. Even so all types have the moral 
virtues, but not all in the same way; the owdpoovvn of a woman is not the 
same as the owdpoovvn of a man, nor her courage nor her é:xaroovvn’, and so 
forth. All this is clearly political, and so is in place where we have it: note 
especially the absence of ro BovAevrixov in the slave—that is the result of the 
legal position of the slave—in law he can only do what he is told; he has no 
choice of his own; and its being axvpov in a woman—that is because, legally, 
the responsibility for action in a household lay with a man as its head. But in 
poetry—the poetry Aristotle was considering ? It is difficult to believe that he 
thought BovAeutixdv, or mpoaipeais, the final power of choice, to be axupor, 
without final authority or responsibility, in Klytaimnestra or Medea. Why then 
tsws xeipov, even with the questioning tows, ‘perhaps inferior’, which of course 
does not occur in Politics or Ethics?! I think that Aristotle had, at the moment, 
his favourite Homer uppermost in his mind; and, remembering Andromache, 
Helen, Hekabe, Nausikaa, and Penelope, thought ‘they are indeed all good, 
ei tus Kal aAdos, but they are not of the same stature as Achilles or Odysseus, 
the heroes of the two poems, nor even as Hektor; they are not equally ozov- 
data’; and that would be true. They are lesser persons, as Desdemona, for all 
her virtue and her charm, is less than Othello, and Ophelia so much less than 
Hamlet. In Homer, the women are yeipoves. But, if we turn—as Aristotle should 
have turned—to fifth-century Athens, where women were treated with a 
respect and admiration which even Queen Elizabeth I might have envied, 
then indeed it is difficult to see how the apery of the women could be called for 
a moment inferior to that of the men: Iokaste in Ozdipous, yes, for, great as she 
is, she is less than Ojidipous himself; but Antigone and Elektra? Or to take 
another type, Klytaimnestra, Medea, Phaidra? There is no sense in which they 
are inferior to the men in Attic literature, whether we think of 76 BovAeutixor, 
or of cwdpoovvn, or avdpeia or Sixarocvvyn, or other elements in dper7.? 

It may be objected that the interpretation ‘even a woman is good’ is right, 
i.e. 7s what Aristotle meant; for he was a dry, humourless man, and he could 
easily have made, or repeated, this donnish joke (though he could jest to better 
effect than this: Poetics 24. 60417, ‘the marvellous is in itself a source of pleasure, 
as is shown by the fact that we all tell a story with additions, in the belief that 
we are doing our hearers a pleasure’). But, apart from the reasons given above, 
if we examine the rest of the sentence, this suggestion will seem improbable ; 
and the examination will be otherwise rewarding. “The slave is a wholly 
worthless being’ (Bywater); ‘the slave is absolutely bad’ (Butcher); he is 
‘beneath consideration’ (Hamilton Fyfe), omnino vile (Tyrwhitt), ‘altogether 
bad’ (Twining), ‘absolument vicieux’ (Saint-Hilaire). Yet we have just been 


* Gudeman notes the qualifying cairo. y’ pretation (see Twining’s edition, ii, p. 137, 
tows, but does not otherwise draw any dis- from which I take the reference to Batteux; 
tinction between Aristotle writing on politics and who has himself translated ‘women are, 
and on poetry. perhaps, rather bad than good’): ‘Aristote 

? Curiously, one of the few commentators __ ne parle pas ici des femmes en général, mais 
who have seen clearly that ‘goodness’ here seulement de celles que les Poétes ont mises 
means poetic goodness, that Aristotle was sur le théatre, telles que Médée, Clytem- 
talking of poetry, not politics, was Batteux, _nestre, etc.’ Twining says, ‘this is polite, but 
the French editor of the eighteenth century, it does not make Aristotle polite’. 
and he then achieves a most perverse inter- 
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told that he is, in his way, ypyords ; and if we look at literature, are Eumaios, 
the watchman in Agamemnon, and the shepherd in Ozdipous, ‘wholly worthless 
beings’ or ‘absolutely bad’? Bywater himself, in his note on the passage in 
which Aristotle so clearly distinguishes poetic from political truth (25. 6013), 
says ‘the secondary personages too should each be good in their way’. And, 
since they are good in their way, slaves have, in literature if not in life, some- 
thing of ro BovAeurixdv, some power of choice; otherwise, you could not say 
they were good. We can surely see what Aristotle meant: the servants in Greek 
epic and tragedy are much less significant, much less important than other 
characters: not so insignificant as, generally, the casually appearing servants 
in Shakespeare or modern drama; and mrwyd@v ye Kai eiciv; but 
still, small in stature compared with the hero and those in his immediate circle. 
How could they not be? That is all that daiAos means here. It is the opposite 
of ozovdaios in almost all its range of meanings (o7ovdaios as the adjective 
relating to aper7, Ethics, ix. 1166413); it can mean zrovnpds readily enough, in 
its primary sense of a bad man, a rascal, or a low fellow; but here it is the oppo- 
site of azrovdaios as descriptive of the tragic hero: which means of grand moral 
stature, and Aeschylus’ watchman and Sophocles’ shepherd are, though yp7- 
oroi, very different from the hero; just as, though along a different line, the 
comic hero is ¢daidos, the tragic orovdaios (48417, 48426, 49732). Here then 
oAws means ‘in general’ or ‘over-all’ rather than ‘altogether’ as in Rhet. ii. 2. 
137918, ‘men get angry Kai trois é€myaipovor tais atuxiats Kat dAws edOvpov- 
pevots tais arvyias ; and dadAov means ‘inferior’, ‘on a lower plane’. 
I think at once of another passage in which ¢addor is far from meaning ‘worth- 
less’ or ‘wicked’: in Alkibiades’ speech in favour of the Sicilian expedition (in 
Thucydides 6.18.6)—‘do not let Nikias’ attempt to divide the old from the 
young succeed with you; our city will thrive best if each section realizes that it 
can do little without the other, when 76 re ¢adAov Kai Kai TO 
axpiBés are well mingled’ ; 76 wavy axpiBés is, presumably, ‘the keenest intelli- 
gence’, and 70 ¢adAov will be something like that aya6ia which respectable men 
like Archidamos, and others, thought a valuable quality in a state. If it is 


- thought that even so 6Aws daddov is a curious expression to apply to a class of 


men to which Sophocles’ shepherd belongs, it is no stranger than the use of 
oi evreA€orepot in 48526 of a class of poets among whom Homer himself is very 
nearly to be found. 


2. Demosthenes. 55 Calliclem, 16-17. Kai oxéfaobe mp@rov pev et tis 
édpakev 7) TWTOTE Tap’ xapddpav ovaav. yap ev TH 
pndepiav tod yap av, 6 dia THs Tis 
depopevov, ToUTw dia Ta ywpiwy xapddpav Tis ; Tis av 
ayp®@ vi) Ai’ eir’ év aorer To 51a THs 6500 péov eis TO ywpiov THY 
otxtay av; 

The comment of Paley and Sandys in this passage is typical of others: “The 
speaker, after asking whether any of his audience has ever seen or ever heard of 
a water-course running by the side of the road, declares that he does not believe 
that there is anything of the kind in the whole of Attica. The startling character 
of this assertion, which could hardly have been untrue, is only equalled by the 
delightful frankness with which he assigns the reasons. ““What could induce 
anyone’, he asks, ‘‘to make a channel through his private grounds for water, 
which if left alone would be sure to flow along the public road ?”’ The passage is 
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singularly suggestive on the state of the mountain roads of Attica’ ; and so on. 
We have been repeating our mockery ever since: ‘in ancient Athens they could 
not distinguish between a boundary, a public road, and a watercourse’, with 
exclamation mark. 

Let us examine, patiently, the meaning of the two significant words, yapddpa 
and dé0s. In the comparatively dry and very mountainous and rocky country 
which is the greater part of Greece, particularly the eastern half of the penin- 
sula, in Attica and the Argolid for instance, watercourses, natural water- 
courses, are of two kinds. One (if I may be forgiven the simplicity of the state- 
ment) is the bed of a river, which rises from springs and runs all the year round, 
a morayos. It may not throughout the year reach the sea, because much of its 
water will be taken for irrigation in the intensively cultivated fields of the 
valleys; but it will run all the time. There are not many of these in eastern 
peninsular Greece. The other kind are not beds of rivers at all, but naturally 
formed channels for carrying off surface water after rain—not ‘streams that 
dry up in the summer’, not in the strict sense streams at all, but rainwater 
courses, corresponding to artificial channels for carrying off rainwater in towns 
(which were constructed in Athens at least as early as the sixth century on 
quite a big scale), and no more permanent running than they. These would nor- 
mally be dry not only throughout five months in the summer, except after an 
occasional storm, but on most days in the other seven months as well. These 
ake yapdSpar: generally hard and rocky, with but little soil in pockets, where 
bushes and, occasionally, trees grow. The artificial conduits in towns are 
vdpoppda. Remember as well that sometimes, not very often but sometimes, the 
rain, in winter or in summer, will be torrential, literally—sending torrents 
down these watercourses, overflowing the bounds both of sédpoppda and 
xapadpa.. 

Secondly, 65és does not mean road in the sense of a made road, whether 
properly engineered, levelled and paved, or cut through a jungle, or even pre- 
pared like so many mountain paths in Greece, but just a way: what is the way 
to so and so? The answer might be a motor highway, or railway, or mountain 
track, or—‘make your way over the shoulder of that hill yonder where you see 
a clump of pines, and from there you will see across the valley a great rock 
jutting out’, etc. Thuc. 5. 10. 10, woAAdas ddovs tpa7répuevor, does not mean that 
the Athenians fled by recognizable roads or paths. The Greeks were indeed 
very poor road engineers ; they were not interested ; but they knew how to dis- 
tinguish between a made road, dpuagir7 656s, and a way up or down a torrent 
bed. Sometimes, but not very often, such a bed would be the easiest route, 
though always rocky; but always it must be kept open as a right of way, a 
public way, dyyoaia odds, which is not a highway in our sense of the word, but 
a way which must not be claimed as private property that could, as private 
property, be blocked: if it could be blocked, damage would be done to neigh- 
bours just as much as if the ddpoppda in a town were blocked; if deliberately 
blocked, it was a serious offence. See especially §§ 12-13, where yapddpay and 
T@v Snuooiwv are equivalent. 

That was what this lawsuit, in which Demosthenes wrote the speech for the 
defendant, was about. According to the defendant (whose name we do not 
know, but his father’s was Teisias), more than fifteen years before, the property, 
then belonging to Teisias, had been more than once damaged after heavy 
storms by an inrush of overflow water from the yapadpa which bordered his 
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f property ; and Teisias had walled off his property where the water had made 
its way through. Now, after all this time, when his father was dead, he, the 
| poor innocent young man who knew nothing of the wickedness of this world, 
| was being sued by Kallikles, the owner of the property on the other side of the 
xapddpa, on the ground that the true line of the yapdépa was this passage through 
Vi Teisias’ land which he had walled off, and that this wall had caused storm- 
water to pass into /us land. 
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A = true line of 
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cording to the 
defendant, and 
B = part of his 
land into which 
torrent water had 
once flowed. 
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For this to have happened (and also because the fields were clearly of some 
value for farming, perhaps as orchards), we must suppose the fall in the ground 
to be not very steep, and the locality to be not much above the actual plain, 
whether of Eleusis or the Pedias or the Mesogeia of Attica. At B, says the 
| defendant, there are planted trees, i.e. fruit-trees, and a family cemetery of 
previous owners ; that proves it is not public ground, but private property, and 
therefore that the storm-water which had flowed over it was not following its 
proper course in the yapddpa, but was overflow which could be properly pre- 
vented—‘what would induce a man to make a yapaépa through his own 
property for water which would naturally flow down the public way ?’—é.a rijs 
| 6500 tis Snuooias, which in effect here means the way for the water—public 
because no man must prevent the water from flowing down it, nor, though this 
| is incidental, any man from walking down it if he wished. ‘Who’, the defendant 
| goes on, ‘in country or town would ever lead into his field or his house the rain- 
water which is flowing down the road ? Do we not do the reverse, drain off any 
water that does force its way into our property and build a wall to contain it in 
its proper course?’ In a town, we, at the present time, would agree that that 


is natural enough; in Attica the same rule was necessary in the country. Again, 
a little later (c. 26), ‘all of you are accustomed to lead off the water from your 
; houses (in a town) and your fields ets tiv ddd6v’ ; that is, rain-water from our 


roofs and courtyards is conducted into dédpoppdéac which run along the road, 
and in the country from our fields into the recognized yapddpat (y. dpodoyov- 
pevat, C. 19). Is that so very laughable? 
. So, finally what does this phrase zap’ d3dv yapdSpay odcay in c. 16 mean? 
Paley and Sandys seem to think it means that there were no yapddpar made to 
run along a prepared road. This cannot be. In the first place, such an argument 
would be irrelevant, for the point at issue is whether a particular ‘gully’ zs or is 
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not the xapadpa; and secondly, yapddépa is a natural, not an artificial water- 
course, and the Greeks did in fact make ‘watercourses’ to carry off surface 
water when they built roads, and called them dédpoppéa. What this sentence 
must mean is, ‘whoever heard of a yapddpa other than a 656s ?’—rapa as in odK 
éort mapa tadr’ adda, Ar. Clouds 698; 5€ tpirov mapa ratra, and mapa 
ovx €otw aAdws, Arist. Poet. 53°34, 36; an extension of such a use as trav 
amdvrwyv amepionroi mapa To wKav, Thuc. 1. 41.2. Not ‘beside’, but ‘besides’ ; 
not a very common use of zapa, but well-recognized: L.S.J. s.v. III. 2. A 
yapadpa was a odds, as is clear from cc. 20, 22, and 27, where Kallikles is said to 
have himself walled Azs land and thrown rubbish on to the odds, thereby both 
narrowing it and raising its level so that overflow water did more easily get on 
to his land. The meaning will then be, ‘who ever heard of a yapadpa which was 
not a 6dds (other than a odds), a public way down which water must be allowed 
to run, unhindered, and by which a man is entitled to journey ?’ 

In an article in Eranos, xlviii (1950), ‘Das Servitut der Wasserleitung in 
Platons ““Gesetzen”’ ’, 142-9, the late Partel HaliSte discussed Legg. 844 c and 
Demosthenes’ Kallikles speech together. He agreed with Guiraud, La Propriété 
fonciére, 189, and Beauchet, Droit privé, 111. 162-3, that § 18 of the speech shows 
that the owner of a higher-lying property could lead surface water into a 
neighbour’s lower-lying property. Guiraud also thought, from Demosthenes, 
that the owner of the lower land could legally prevent such water entering his 
property by damming it; Beauchet that that was forbidden; and Hali8te dif- 
fered from both in arguing, with the help of the passage in the Laws, that 
Athens had no law on the matter, but custom, that neighbours should reach 
agreements with one another, and that only cases of unnecessary or wilful 
damage came for decision in the courts. It would certainly seem from Demo- 
sthenes that Hali8te is right in this, for he quotes no law; but I do not agree that 
any of these arguments about the rights of neighbouring owners can be based 
on the Kallikles speech, which is about something else, namely whether the 
course taken by flood-water fifteen years before was in private property or was 
dnpdovov. Certainly the defendant asserts in § 18, that if he had let water from 
this course flow into his lower neighbour’s land, he could have been sued for 
damages. 
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WHO WAS ‘KRATIPPOS’? 


My inverted commas are intended ; I mean, of whom are Schwartz and Jacoby 
thinking when they say that the History which was called Kratippos’ was a 
forgery of the second or of the first century B.c. ?? The reason for the question is 
this: most forgeries are of the form, ‘Here is an epigram by Simonides, a new 
chapter by Thucydides’; or ‘I, a humble scholar or an unknown person, X, 
have discovered the lost books of Livy, or a hitherto unknown painting by 
Vermeer, or a privately printed edition of Sonnets from the Portuguese’ ; that is, the 
work forged is said to be by a famous person, the discoverer a relatively obscure 
one. Schwartz and Jacoby, however, say, or imply, that ‘Kratippos’ was the 
name of the forger, a man who lived, probably, in the first century B.c., and 
who deceived Dionysios of Halikarnassos (de Thuc. 16) and Plutarch (de glor. 
Ath. 345 d) ; but what did he assert that his history was? Did he say, ‘I, Kratip- 
pos, have discovered a lost history dating from a generation after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war which is a continuation of Thucydides; authorship un- 
known’? Clearly not, for Dionysios says, and Plutarch quite plainly implies, 
that they took ‘Kratippos’ to be an author of the early fourth century. Did the 
forger therefore say, ‘I [the name is unknown, unfortunately not preserved by 
Dionysios] have discovered the work of Kratippos’? If so, by all analogy, 
Kratippos was a well-known name, and the argument that Didymos did not 
know it, nor Plutarch in another passage (Alkib. 32), nor Diodoros, and that 
therefore he was not a fourth-century historian, is weakened. The forger must 
therefore have said, ‘I have discovered an unknown early-fourth-century his- 
tory by a hitherto unknown historian, called Kratippos’ ; an unlikely procedure 
in itself, and unlikely to have deceived Dionysios who wrote a great deal about 
the style of different fifth- and fourth-century writers, and would have seen 
through a later imitation—unless of course we make another assumption, 
Jacoby’s, that Dionysios did not read the book, though it appeared in his own 
lifetime, indeed very likely while he was writing his essay on Thucydides, but 
only (I suppose) heard of the one sentence that he quotes about Kratippos’ 

view of Thucydides’ speeches; or else, again with Jacoby, that ‘Dionysios was 
not the man to detect a forgery’, even a clumsy one (by a man who evidently 
had not read Thucydides: ‘er kann Th. manuskript nie gesehen haben’, 
Jacoby, F.Gr.Hist., note on 64 F 1). According to Jacoby, Plutarch had not 
seen the book either; I wonder who did? 

In the text of Marcellinus’ Life of Thucydides (32-33), as we have it, 
Kratippos is said to have stated that Zopyros was speaking the truth when he 
said that ‘Thucydides died in Thrace. According to Schwartz, this Zopyros was 
himself the Hellenistic historian, which is enough to prove ‘Kratippos’ to be a 
forger, as we can see so clearly and Dionysios and Plutarch could not. Jacoby, 
however, thinks that Zopyros was not a writer at all, but a man given by 
‘Kratippos’ as his witness that Thucydides died in Thrace—a pretty story 
invented by the forger. The only evidence for Zopyros comes from what 
Jacoby, after Schwartz, calls a marginal note by a reader of Marcellinus, 32— 
33: he apparently at least knew his ‘Kratippos’ well enough to quote such a 

? E. Schwartz, Hermes xliv (1909), 496- 1-11. See H. Bloch, in Athenian Studies (Har- 


502; and Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, ard, 1940), 303-41. 
1919, p. 26 n.; F. Jacoby, C.Q.xliv (1950), 
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detail, though Didymos, Plutarch, and very likely Dionysios had never read 
the book. All this is based on an emendation of Marcellinus by Schwartz, 
accepted by Jacoby, of a passage which, as H. Bloch says (p. 316, n. 4), 
‘cannot be restored because it is not a question of simple mechanical corrup- 
tions, but of a nest of errors, due probably in large part to Marcellinus himself 
and to his sources’ (for the sort of error we find in Marcellinus, see § 24, and 
compare the Anon. vit. Thuc. 7). I would agree indeed that éyw 5€ Zezupov, 
KTA., in § 33, with its sudden introduction of éyw, may be from a marginal 
note, or some addition at least to the original text; but it does not follow that 
the early mention of Zopyros in 32 is part of the same note out of place. We 
canemend quite differently, for example Aidvpos 8’ év AOjvats amo €A- 
(Kai odK Piaiw <dyaiv arobaveiv>: 5é Zwmrupov 
toropeiv: by which the subject of dyoi remains Didymos, and 7roéro means ‘that 
he died in Thrace by violence’; or 4. 8’ és amo rijs duyis (or 
Biaiw Gavarw <varepov ev Opaxn dyoiv amofaveiv>: by which Didy- 
mos confirms the last detail by reference to Zopyros. Then in the paragraph 
that follows Didymos is arguing, not that Thucydides must have died in Athens 
because his tomb was there and not a cenotaph, but that he did not die while 
still under sentence of exile (for which he might have quoted Thucydides 
himself, not Philochoros and Demetrios) ; for his bones were brought back. 
This would have the slight advantage that we could then agree with Jacoby 
that § 45 may also be from Didymos, without confusion ; for there too Thucy- 
dides is said to have died in Thrace. But in general Bloch is right: we cannot 
rely on corrections of our text of Marcellinus ; for example the errors in 16-17, 
where also the learned Didymos is quoted, and the confused repetitions in 55; 
or 19 (about Thucydides’ wealth), which like 18 may be from Hermippos and 
does not appear to be consistent with 14; or the confusion between 46 (Thucy- 
dides’ abuse of Kleon) and 26-27, between 51 and 36 (the influence of Gorgias). 
What is the value of saying that the Viia is ‘essentially Didymos’ (Jacoby, p. 6 
ad fin.) ? Jacoby thinks that Kratippos’ forgery may not have been published 
when Didymos wrote ; but the Vita quotes Dionysios (53). Even if we grant the 
marginal note, what is the use of pretending we know the value of this anony- 
mous statement ? 

The negative argument that Kratippos is unknown to Didymos, Diodoros, 
and Plutarch (in Alkib.), anyhow weak, is seen to be even weaker when we 
reflect that these authors were equally ignorant of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchos, 
which, no matter who wrote it, is a work of the early fourth century covering 
the period at least from 410 to 394, and was still being read in the second 
century A.D. I may add that the argument, if fatal to Kratippos as author of 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchica, is also fatal to Jacoby’s Daimachos of Plataia, for whom 
his affection still lingers on. The other negative argument, that Kratippos’ 
foolish statement about Thucydides’ speeches (that he came to realize that 
they were burdensome to his readers and so omitted them from book viii) must 
come from his preface, which was ‘a long preface, dealing with all aspects of 
his (Thucydides’) work’: in which ‘he explained why he was the right man to 
complete the torso ; he gave judgement on it, particularly about the style’ ; and 
that such a preface ‘seems impossible about 390 B.c., or even in the first half 
of the fourth century’, before Isokrates—this argument is weak for another 
reason: it is all assumption. The criticism of Thucydides’ speeches may have 
been in a preface, though Thucydides’ criticism of Hellanikos and his statement 
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of his chronological method are not, nor is Herodotos’ criticism of Hekataios ; 
but there is no evidence that he said more about Thucydides’ History than just 
that. It is a foolish criticism, but not more foolish than that in Marcellinus, 35, 
about Thucydides’ purposed obscurity so that he might only be understood by 
the few, or 49, on the digressions (which include 6. 2. 1 on the Kyklopes), or 
29, about his lack of fame during the lifetime of Archelaos and the blaze of 
glory in which he lived afterwards. Is all that too ‘essentially Didymos’, or does 
it come from Kratippos’ long preface? We can prove anything by just adding 
one assumption to another, especially the assumption that we know what could 
have been written in 350 and not in 370; but the value of the proof is exiguous. 
Kratippos’ statement about Thucydides’ speeches is foolish, but, so long as we 
take it by itself, such folly is as possible c. 390 as c. 50 B.C. ; it is not a claim to 
‘personal knowledge of ‘Thucydides’ intentions’. ‘The version attributed to him 
of ‘Thucydides’ death has nothing improbable about it. We must believe, on 
such evidence as we have (which is quite respectable, Dionysios and Plutarch), 

that Kratippos was a younger contemporary of Thucydides; and that he knew 
apparently very little about the great man. If his folly rules him out as the 
author of the soberly written Hellenica Oxyrhynchica, as Professor Wade-Gery 
pointed out to me, my statement in Commentary on Thucydides i, p. 49, n. 3, that 
Kratippos is only an ‘X’, needs modification. More than that we cannot at 
present say, either about Kratippos or the Hellenica; which remains, as it 
should do, anonymous. I agree with Jacoby in his quotation with approval of 
Bloch’s dictum (p. 340-1) : ‘we must stop forcing the leading historians of the 

fourth century ... into the Procrustean bed of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchos’ ; I 

will add that it is as important not to force authors who were not eminent and 

are even less known, into any Procrustean bed, and to remember what wide 

gaps there are in our knowledge. 


A. W. GOMME 


University of Glasgow 
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A NOTE ON LAURENTIANUS XXXII. 2 


Tue following note is based upon a re-examination of the binding, the quire 
signatures, and the enumeration of the plays of Euripides in L first made at 
Florence in 1948 and checked in 1952. Its purpose is (1) to suggest that con- 
jectures are still current about L and the exemplar from which it was copied, 
which cannot be regarded as sufficiently supported by good evidence to justify 
their retention ; and (2) to attempt some further clarification of L’s relationship 
with the MS. Palatinus 287. 

It will be remembered that in the Euripides collection in L the plays are 
numbered with Greek letters in an order which is different from their order in 
the text. In this list the annotated plays come first, roughly in order of popular- 
ity, to be followed by the nine unannotated plays, which according to Snell’s 
ingenious theory (Hermes Ixx (1935), 119 f.) are all that survived of a papyrus 
edition alphabetically arranged in cases of five rolls each. The list played a 
great part in shaping the theories of Wilamowitz (in Analecta Euripidea and in 
the Einleitung, chap. iii) about the earlier history of the transmission ; and there 
can be little doubt that it dates from a comparatively early stage in the history 
of the text, when the selected plays and the remains of the Gesamtausgabe were 
put together. 

In his introduction to vol. i of the Budé Euripides Méridier writes on p. xxv, 


with reference to the ‘original’ order of the plays: ‘Les Troyennes devaient | 


figurer dans la liste a la suite de Rhésos ; les Bacchantes portaient a l’origine le 
chiffre «’ (10). Comme les Troyennes manquaient dans le modeéle, le copiste a 
remplacé .’ par 6’ (19) [sic], et retranché une unité au numéro d’ordre des 
pieces a partir des Bacchantes.’ Dodds writes more cautiously (Introduction to 
Bacchae, p. xlviil, n. 2): ‘As L lacks the Troades, the scribe has numbered the 
Bacchae 9 (0’) but the numeral is written over an erasure. Probably he found 
it numbered 10 (c’) in his exemplar and first copied this mechanically, then 
realised there was no number 9g (the Troades having been torn out from the 
exemplar).’ 

These statements, which have been chosen simply because they come from 
recent publications, involve their authors in certain assumptions: (1) either 
the numbering of the plays in L represents the order in which they appeared 
in the exemplar, or the numbers were written by the side of the plays in the 
exemplar, as in L itself. If the former is true, as Wilamowitz thought, the 
different order of the plays in L requires explanation. (2) ‘The exemplar origin- 
ally contained the Troades. (3) The scribe who added the enumeration per- 
ceived the error in numbering at once and changed the numbers as he went 
along. Two comments are relevant: (1) the play numbers were clearly added 
as an afterthought in L, being written rather untidily at the side of the title 
in the margin. I feel no certainty that they were written by the rubricator or 
the scribe of the text (in this section the first hand, whom I call A!), and in fact 
they look much more like the hand of the late interpolator 1, who added the 
metrical comments. The possibility cannot be excluded that L’s exemplar was 
unnumbered and that the scribe or a later commentator had access to another 
manuscript of the same type or a list of plays in an order he thought more 
authentic and that he therefore added them to L. The Sophocles plays in L are 
numbered in the order of copying. (2) The alleged erasure in which 6’ replaces 
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u’ at the beginning of the Bacchae is not in any way apparent. The paper is of 
poor finish and obviously caused the writer’s pen to splutter fairly regularly, 
and this is quite sufficient to account for the unevenness of the @ and for the 
odd ‘tail’ at the top which could perhaps be taken for the stroke of an iota in a 
photographic reproduction, but does not look much like one in the original. 
There is no evidence here to convince me that the scribe made any such altera- 
tion as has been suggested, and J. A. Spranger, who examined the page again 
at my request, confirms this view. Theories about L’s exempiar based on the 
erasure should therefore be omitted from critical editions. 

A more fruitful line of inquiry is perhaps to examine the manuscript itself 
once more to see whether its make-up affords any further evidence to help in 
deciding what determined the order in which the plays were copied. The 
following table lists: 


(a) Folio numbers in L in its present binding (probably to be assigned to 
Rostagno). 

(6) The quire signatures in Greek letters in the centre of the bottom margin 
of the first page of each quire. These are certainly early and almost 
certainly the original signatures, as the series shows a lack of three quires 
after folio 67. 

(c) Certain Greek quire signatures on the left-hand side of the bottom margin 
of four quires. These have all been crossed out, and are found only in the 
section written by A?. They confirm other arguments for believing that 
this section of the manuscript was copied as an independent piece of work. 

(d) Arabic numbers marking the format at rebinding—this is certain because 
the series is continuous and takes no account of the three missing quires; 
v. note on ff. 134, 136. 

(e) Plays and play numbers. 

(f) Changes of hand. 


The binding is close and the exact condition of quires after rebinding cannot 
always be determined. Clearly the quires were in places badly damaged and 
have been repaired, but only the dismemberment of the volume can determine 
exactly where and how often this has occurred. The table shows the beginning 
of each quire as far as it can be determined. Fortunately the worst damage 
occurs in the other sections of the manuscript which do not here concern us. 

The worst mistake during rebinding was the inclusion of the quire containing 
L’s fragment of the Bacchae after 75’ in the middle of the Supplices. J. A. Spranger 
(Studi Italiani x (1932), 315 ff.) is, I believe, correct in denying Wilamowitz’s 
statement that the Bacchae was in a different hand from the rest of this section 
of the manuscript, and Wilamowitz was correct in assuming from the Greek 
quire signatures that the Bacchae quire came originally after the Helena. ‘This is 
confirmed by a blot or stain near the centre of 76 which corresponds to another 
blot on 118’; and the original juxtaposition of 75’ with 84 is very clearly proved 
by a most noticeable blot on the gth line from the top of the inner column of 75’ 
which reappears in the corresponding position on 84. The changes of hand 
indicate that the Euripides was copied in four or possibly five sections which 
are clearly marked off by blank pages at the end of the last quires. The first 
of these originally ended with quire in’. The Bacchae may be a separate section 
since it is preceded by blank pages at the end of cy’ but appears to have been 
planned with what precedes ; and since folios 81-83 at the end of the quire are 
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The Euripidean Section of Laur. xxxit. 2 


33 
Folio 
687 | cy’ 
76t | 
84T | 0d’ 
89 
| ce 
100T is’ 
106 
| 
116F | 
119f | .. 
1267 | xa 
134 
136T | xp’ 
142} Ky’ 
144 
| 
157T | Ke’ 
165T | xs’ 
16€° 
| 
177 
| Kn’ 
184 
189 | x0’ 
192 
193° | °° 
| A 
201 
205T | Aa’ 
209’ | .. 
213f | Ap’ 
| Ay’ 


Greek signature 


Additional 


Arabic signatures 


SD 


34 


35 
36 


Play 
Play number | Hand Remarks 
Supplices us” Al 
Bacchae 0’ 8 .6’ is not in the centre, but nearer to 
the left side of the lower margin. 
81-83’ blank. 
Supplices .. | The end of Supp. occupies most of 84, 
Cyclops To os with first lines of Cyclops below. 
Heraclidae ty’ 
Hercules .. 
Helena |... 
|... | en’ ima blot. 
117’-118’ blank. 
Rhesus n’ ex B’| A? The quire signatures have apparently 
factum been trimmed off. 
Ton ve’ 
I. a ut’ I.T. begins in centre of 134. The 
Ion - ‘ binder wrongly inserted this leaf and 
LT. va ‘e 135° before the rest of the Jon, so 
L.A. in’ producing chaos. Note how Arabic 
signatures betray the error. The 
quire had obviously come apart be- 
fore rebinding. 
154-0’ blank. 
Hippolytus 5’ As 
Medea 
Alcestis s” 176’ contains hypotheses of Medea and 
Alcestis both written by ‘Il’, as I 
Andromache | ©’ - think, though Murray and Budé both 
assign the Alcestis hypothesis to L. 
Electra a’ “ avroupyos: elegantly written in large 
letters at head of inner margin. Cf. 
Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrh. Pap. 420. 
Ai | Change of hand occurs at 193’. 
Hecuba a’ 
Orestes yp 
220’ partially blank. 
Phoentssae y’ 


t = beginning of gathering. 


blank it seems just to conclude that L’s exemplar contained only that fragment 
of the Bacchae found in L itself. The second section runs from 119 to 156 and 
it is again noticeable that at the end of the last quire «5’, which contains the 
second half of the /.A., there are five blank sheets, 154’, 155, 155’, 156, 156’. 
The third section begins at 157, quire xe’, and at 193’ the hand changes 
suddenly to A’ in the middle of quire «@’ which begins at 189. 

Apart from the plays which begin these sections, the beginning of one play 
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only, the Phoenissae, coincides with the beginning of a new quire; and from this 
it follows that the actual order of the plays in L cannot be reconciled with the 
play numbers by supposing that the exemplar was written in play-number order 
and that they have been reshuffled in rebinding or after copying. Neither is it 
sensible to suppose that L would have copied a totally dismembered exemplar 
in a different order from that of the play numbers or that a manuscript could 
be dismembered into sections each neatly containing one play. L must, in other 
words, have consciously altered the order in which he copied the plays in his 
exemplar if we assume them to have been written there in the order of the play 
numbers, and we can assign no plausible reason to explain why he should do so. 
It seems much more likely therefore that the play numbers do not represent 
the order of the plays in L’s exemplar; and if this is so, they must either have 
been taken from another source by L himself or a later annotator, or they were 
written in L’s exemplar alongside the plays just as in L, the plays being in a 
different order, and the whole was then copied by L as it stood. There is in 
fact only one conclusion we can safely make about L’s exemplar, if it was a 
single manuscript—namely that it was divided into several sections for copying, 
and that these sections correspond with the sections of L which are distin- 
guished by blank leaves at the end of certain quires. Furthermore, since the 
Bacchae begins a quire and the previous one ty’ which begins at 116 is of three 
folios only and partly blank, A! must have planned its copying as a separate 
enterprise, whether from the same or from a different exemplar. We cannot 
hope to explain what happened to the rest of un’, but can only say that it 
would not have sufficed to contain a complete play, and I do not therefore 
believe that L ever contained a version of the Troades. 

A comparison of the actual order of L, the play-number order, and the order 
in P gives a little further aid. ‘Three facts emerge: 


1. Hec., Or., and Phoen. come first in L’s play-number order, their natural 
position in a collection which enumerates first of all the plays with 
scholia and then the unannotated plays. In L and P they are copied last 
but in the same order, preceded in each manuscript by Electra. 

Rhe., Ion, I.T., J.A. appear in a block and in the same internal order in 
both L and P. This fact suggested to Wilamowitz the theory that they 
were once torn out and separated from his imaginary ancestor ®, which 
he attempted to reconstruct from L and P. In the play-number order 
the Rhesus is not near the others, being an annotated play, and Supp. 
comes between Jon and J.T. at the end of the list. 

Cycl., Heracl., H.F., Hel. also appear together as a block in both manu- 
scripts in the same order. 


If Wecklein is right,’ as most scholars assume, in asserting that P copied the 
unannotated plays direct from L, we once again face the problem of explaining 
why P altered L’s order. P is a homogeneous manuscript (vide P. G. Mason, 
C.Q. xliv. (1950), 62-68) written by a single scribe, and it is therefore 
significant that we find two blocks of plays copied together and in the same 
order in L and P. In L each of these blocks corresponds with a main section of 
L as enumerated above, with the exception that on the first page of the quire 
iS’ of L the Cyclops begins at the bottom of the page, being preceded by the 


' For recent views on this problem in general v. Maas, Textkritik, p. 27, and Pasquali, 
Storia della Tradizione e Critica del Testo*, 36 n. 1. 
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final lines of the Supplices. But since in its present binding the Supplices is sepa- 
rated from its logical succeeding quire by the invading Bacchae, it was therefore 
detached from it at some time before it came into the binder’s hands. The block 
Cycl., Heracl., H.F., Hel. in L which corresponds to a block in P’s list was 
therefore almost certainly at some time separated from the rest of the manu- 
script. Further, the play numbers written in the margin of L do not appear 
in P. Now on the evidence of Parmentier (Budé, vol. iii Avertissement) P copied 
the unannotated plays from L after its first corrections but before the work of 
the ‘Byzantine commentator’ who added metrical notes and emended the text 
to suit his metrical theories. The two separate groups in which P both follows 
L’s order of setting out the plays and is a copy of L come in L itself at the 
beginning of the Euripidean plays and form two of the sections into which L 
itself is capable of division at the beginnings of quires and plays. The annotated 
plays, with the exception of Tro. (absent in L) and Bacchae (only partly in L), 
for which P certainly had a separate source, and of the Rhesus, form the third 
main section of L, written as we have seen partly by A’ and partly by A! but 
not divisible into separate quires and therefore copied as a single unit. For 
these plays P’s tradition varies in its affiliations from play to play, but is not 
apparently a copy of L. 

It will be remembered that L in its present binding lacks three of its original 
quires t’, va’, o8’ (containing Hesiod’s Works and Days), and that the Bacchae 
also is wrongly placed. Amongst so much which is conjectural, it seems at least 
highly probable that P copied these two groups from L while L was partly 
dismembered and before it was rebound in its present mutilated form. In this 
way alone can any rational explanation be found for the curious parallelism of 
order inside two blocks of four plays, which are found side by side in L and 
widely separated in P. If this explanation is accepted, I am drawn irresistibly 
to the conclusion, which the handwriting itself suggests,’ that the play numbers 
in L were added by the later commentator who is responsible for the metrical 
notes and that we do not find them in P because when P copied L they were 
not yet there to copy. Where the commentator found them cannot be 
determined, but this does nothing to invalidate their importance for the earlier 
history of the transmission of Euripides’ text, for they are certainly old. For the 
rest, I suspect that L and P are the survivors of a more extensive and intricately 
connected tradition than was formerly imagined and that unless further evi- 
dence is forthcoming we must beware of accepting an oversimplified explana- 
tion of this tradition and its affinities.” 
Aldenham School P, G. Mason 

This is especially clear on 157, where the play number @’ on 184. 
late hand writes in the number of the play, ? For this problem in general v. Pasquali, 
the personae, and the title Hippolytus, Lhim- Storia della Tradizione e Critica del Testo*, 


self having Phaedra as the title of the play. 26 ff. 
Cf. also metrical comments on 182 with the 
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NOTES ON PLUTARCH’S DE GENIO 
SOCRATIS 


(1) 583 b = p. 478. 26 Sieveking (Plutarchi Moralia, iii, Leipzig, 1929) 


mpovrépaive is objectionable. Since Lysis is already dead, zpo- cannot here 
signify ‘beforehand’. Its only other appropriate significance would seem to be 
‘publicly, openly’: but dzo- also enters into the compound, and can only bear 
the sense ‘secretly’, which would involve us in a contradiction. zpovrodaivw, so 
far as I know, does not occur elsewhere: dzodaivw nearly always has the sense 
“give some indication of .. .’. 

The appropriate word here is zpodaivw, in which zpo- has the sense ‘pub- 
licly’. This verb is commonly used of supernatural revelations. L.S.J. cite 
Demosth. 21. 54 ot é€xdorns pavreias mpodawopevor ‘the gods indicated 
at each consultation of the oracle’. 

I suggest therefore zpodzedyver. ‘When the ghost of Lysis, now dead, had 
manifestly made known to ushisend... .’ The Pythagoreans distinguished the 
ghost of a dead man from the phantasm of a living one by certain signs (de genio 
585 e)—it did not blink or cast a shadow (Quaest. Graec. 300 c: cf. Heliodorus 3. 
13: Bidez—-Cumont, Mages Hellénisés, ii, p. 78). 


(2) 584 f= p. 482. g Sieveking dépe roivev ris éyKpateias TO THY 
aicyp@v Kal ndovav 7 Epyov 
Kai amddeEw [aoxyjoews] efvar vopilets ; 


Wyttenbach: EB: Kronenberg, Sieveking. [aoxjcews] seclusi. 


The contrast here is between the practice of continence with a view to a 
future use of the habit and capacity so formed, and its actual display. Plutarch 
has just drawn the same distinction between athletic exercise in advance of a 
competition and actually competing for a prize. ‘The subsequent course of the 
argument makes this clear beyond doubt. But the consequence for the text 
seems to have escaped editors. ‘To refrain from disgraceful and unlawful 
pleasures’ is not a performance (€pyov Kai amddeEw) of doxnais, but of éyxpa- 
teia. Hence doxjoews should be deleted. I should suppose it to be a wrong gloss 
by a reader who himself failed to see the point. Explanatory glosses are not 
uncommon in the text of this dialogue: see 583 d (= 479. 19-20) where either 
Thy meviav or the following occurrence of zeviav is to be deleted : 583 f (= 479- 
31) 593 b = 499. 24 [of where the interpolation is 
betrayed by the hiatus. 

ei7e should certainly be read. Everywhere else in this chapter, which is 
carefully composed, Plutarch inserts the verbs of saying, except at 584 ¢ 
(= 481. 6) which is not parallel with the present passage. There is no difficulty 
about the construction; the genitive rijs éyxparetas depends on both doxynow 
and épyov cai amddecéwv, ‘First, ten, do you think that to refrain from shame- 
less and unlawful pleasures is an exercise in continence or rather an actual 
demonstration of it?’ 
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(3) 588 d = 489. 23-490. 1 Sieveking. 

I propose the following text of this passage (the supplement being, naturally, 
given exempli gratia). 


Tois pev ws dvap 7 Tovadrn atveats yiyverat du’ Hovyiav Kai 
vnv Tod owpatos Grav ports éemnKdov Exovor THY 
ye tav pcb” Trapayav> Kat 
Tapacxeiv THv Sidvovav ov Tots 


I owe to Professor E. R. Dodds the suggestion that the lacuna (20 letters in 
E, 15 in B) which the two manuscripts mark after xafeviwor may be mis- 
placed. The very close agreement between E and B in the length and position 
of the lacunae strongly suggests that their archetype’ was not defective, in the 
sense of being faded, fragmentary, or otherwise illegible, but was itself a copy 
of such a manuscript, the illegible portions of the exemplar being left blank 
(StaAceiupara). If this is so, the misplacing of a lacuna is easily conceivable.” 

The reason for assuming it here, and construing the sentence so that €yovar 
is the dative plural of the participle, is this. ‘To say that the ordinary man when 
awake ‘with difficulty’ submits his mind to the higher powers is a pointless 
understatement: he does not do so at all. It is, however, fair enough comment 
on his sleeping state. Reiske, Wyttenbach, Pohlenz, and others miss this, and 
suppose that the missing words convey the sense ‘but when awake . . .’: (ot d¢ 
Kai €ypnyopdtes> Wyttenbach, axovovow, trap 5é> Pohlenz. Compare 
Prickard’s translation : ‘Only sleepers receive such conceptions in a real dream 
because of the tranquillity and calm of the body in sleep, whereas in waking 
moments the soul can hardly attend to greater powers. .. .’ 

I suggest therefore that ports . . . Kperrrdvwv describes the state of the sleep- 
ing mind, and that the lacuna accordingly comes after this. How then are we 
to supply the sense? There are, I think, two alternatives: 

(i) It may be supposed that the reference is to the waking condition of 
ordinary men. “They are hardly able to attend when asleep, not at all in waking 
hours, amid all the distractions and confusions of emotion and business cares. 
Socrates’ superiority lay in his being able to hear daioves when awake, because 
his vods was not oppressed by his body.’ We might supply (e.g.) <daap 
d€ mavtamact ‘but when awake, utterly confused and indeed 
stifled as they are...’. 

(ii) The argument may, however, be simpler than this. “They are hardly 
able to attend when asleep, because of the distractions still besetting their 
minds.’ The point is not that Socrates enjoyed in waking hours the privileges 
others have in sleep, but rather that dream-visions are inferior to his waking 
experience, because distractions and uncertainties enter into them. It is only 
in sleep that the ordinary man can have any sort of perception of divine voices: 
and even that is imperfect. This seems to me not inconsistent with 589 d-e, 
where Simmias criticizes the ‘popular’ (and Peripatetic) view that it is only 


’ I assume that they are independent wit- 2 Corruptions often occur in the imme- 
nesses, despite Manton, C.Q. xlii (1949), diate neighbourhood of lacunae: the wrong 
97 ff.: see Hubert, Rh. Mus. xciii (1950), memvupeévor here may therefore be thought to 
330 ff. But R. Flaceliére (Plutarque: Dialogue afford confirmation of the suggestion that the 
sur l Amour, 1952, pp. 34 ff.) strongly sup- lacuna was very close to it. 
ports Manton with new arguments. 
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in sleep that divine visions come.’ And I think we should compare Plato, Rep. 
571a—527b for the notion of the irruption of waking troubles into the sleeper’s 
world. 

At any rate this view of the train of thought seems worth consideration. I 
should translate (assuming the supplement given above, though it is rather 
long) : ‘Most people enjoy this understanding as an actual dream, thanks to the 
calm and quiet of the body, having their minds barely submissive to the 
superior powers <since they are full of the conflicts of the day> and choked by 
tumultuous emotions and the distractions of business so as to be unable to listen 
and attend to what is shown to them.’ 

Tois pev... is answered by Lwxparer 5€ (490. 1 Sieveking). 


(4) 588 d = 4go. 1 Sieveking. Ywxpdre: 8’ 6 wv Kai amabys, TO 
owpart [un] piKpa avayKaiwy Katapuyvds adrdov, evadys Fv... 
The Bale edition of 1542 omitted jj, and this has been generally followed. 
But it does not seem to give the right emphasis. Socrates’ mind mingled with the 
body only to the small extent demanded by necessary needs. Hence I suggest 
pn puxpa.... This is a simple correction, and transcriptionally no 
less probable. (Xylander made a similar proposal for 583 b = 478. 23 Sieve- 
king: pdAvora pev Cdvra Kopica: tov eis *IradXiav <ei 5€ Ta Aciibava 
teOvnkdtos. This also I should accept.) 


(5) 595 € = 505. 6 Sieveking. BéAriov elvar mpoeAOdvras ev drraibpw 
mpos [aAAnAovs] aovvrdKrous Kai arropddas 7) pévew ev oikiokw.... 
aAAnjAous EB, del. Madvig. 


I suggest avOpumovs. Is not this a corruption arising originally out of a mis- 
reading of ANOYS, the common contraction of ANOPQTIOY2 ? 


St. Fohn’s College, Oxford D. A. RussELL 


Kai 7 Oeois avOpwrous, 


1 His point comes from Plato, Symp. 203 a: 
Kal €ypnyopdat Kai Kabevdovar. 


Sia rovrou (sc. tod Sauoviov) macd €orw 7 
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THE COSTUME OF THE ACTORS IN 
ARISTOPHANIC COMEDY 


It is generally believed that the actors of Aristophanic comedy wore phallic 
dress. For example Mr. James Laver (Oxford Compamon to the Theatre, p. 158) 
tells us that ‘in Old Comedy the actors all wore clothes grotesquely padded, 
and each was provided with an enormous phallus of red leather. The female 
characters too were padded, and over the padding wore the long chiton if they 
belonged to the upper classes, and the short one if they belonged to the lower.’ 
Similarly Haigh (Attic Theatre, 3rd edition by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, pp. 
258-9) says that ‘the Old Comedy was the direct descendant of the boisterous 
phallic performances at the festival of Dionysus. . . . The actors therefore 
regularly wore the phallus. This fact, which is expressly stated by the gram- 
marians, is confirmed by the evidence of the paintings and statuettes. . . . The 
figures of the actors, women as well as men, were stuffed out into an extrava- 
gant and ludicrous shape.’ Cf. Norwood (Greek Comedy, p. 9): ‘in fifth century 
Athens the comic actor’s costume included the phallus and huge padding of 
the stomach and posterior. The first item is attested by passages of Aristophanes, 
and all three by numerous vase-paintings.’ So Kérte (R.E. xi. 1219) : ‘aus zahl- 
reichen Anspielungen des Aristophanes geht hervor da seine Schauspieler 
einen sichtbaren Phallos tragen’, and Navarre (Thédtre grec, p. 215): ‘une 
dizaine de passages attestent que tous les personnages du sexe masculin exhi- 
baient un phallos de cuir’. 

In a recent article in C.Q. (ii (1952), 26) Professor Webster tells us that 
‘we must always remember that Middle Comedy was played in the old obscene 
costume, since there is no evidence for a change of costume before Menander, 
and the distinctive masks of New Comedy . . . had not yet been invented’. He 
is asking us to accept his argument in C.Q.xlii (1948), 19-20 (though he had 
there admitted that Kérte and Pickard-Cambridge had dated the change of 
costume considerably earlier) : ‘As far as I know, the change of costume is first 
represented on monuments depicting scenes of figures from the New Comedy, 
and the evidence that fixes them as figures from the New Comedy is that some 
of them wear the three masks... which occur on the Menander relief in 
the Lateran... . As the terra-cottas suggest that the old costume lasted until the 
middle of the fourth century, it is reasonable to accept the hint provided by the 
Lateran relief and associate the change with Menander and the New Comedy.’ 
Under Middle Comedy Professor Webster includes the originals of the Amphi- 
truo, Persa, and Menaechmi, which were therefore performed by actors wearing 
phallic costume. “The change may have come in gradually, but it must finally 
have been universalized by a formal change of regulation, and it seems to me 
at least possible that this final stage was connected with the moral legislation 
of Demetrius of Phalerum in 317. Even then it was apparently not complete, 
since the Greek original of Sceparnio in the Rudens (429) certainly wore the 
phallus.’ 

W. G. Waddell (‘Comedy, Middle’, O.C.D., p. 218) says: ‘Aristotle (Eth. 
Nic. 4. 1128422ff.) attests that the Comedy of his time (the developed Middle 
Comedy) had renounced (with the phallus and the paunch) the aicypoAoyia of 
Old Comedy.’ The reader might infer from this that Aristotle had in this 
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passage attributed the phallus and the paunch to Old Comedy; in fact he does 


not mention them. 

A more cautious note appears in Professor Kitto’s remark (Oxford Companion 
to the Theatre, p. 338): ‘Not much is known about the actor’s costume in Old 
Comedy, except that he too wore a mask and (usually) the phallus, and was 
grotesquely padded’, while A. W. Pickard-Cambridge actually says ‘not all 
Attic actors were phallic; and it is at least possible that in many plays (espe- 
cially of Aristophanes) the tight-fitting vest and the padding were considered 
enough’ (Dithyramb, etc., p. 264) ; and again (ibid., p. 237, n. 2) : ‘probably it was 
conventional that one or more phallic actors should appear in each play, and 
Aristophanes only modified the grossness of the custom without entirely 
abolishing it’; and G. Thiele, ‘Die Anfange der griechischen Komédie’, Neue 
Jahrb. f. d. Klass. Alt. ix (1902), 420-2, points out some of the difficulties 
involved in the attempt to imagine Aristophanes’ actors in the burlesque 
costume of the phlyakes-paintings. 

The evidence for these somewhat conflicting views is: 


(1) the statement of Aristotle (Poet., ch. iv) that comedy took its rise ‘from 
the leaders of the phallic performances which are maintained in many 
cities even at the present day’ ; 

(2) the reference in Aristophanes, Clouds 537 ff., to the oxdrwov Kxabewpevov ; 

(3) the comment by the scholiast on this passage: ‘for the comic actors came 
on wearing aidoéa of leather to raise a laugh’ ; 

(4) references to the padding worn by actors: (a) Lucian, Jupp. Trag. 41 
(zpoyaorpiéiia and owpudria worn by tragic actors); (6) id. De Saltu 
(zpoorepvidva and zpoyaorpidva worn in tragedy); (c) Photius’ definition 
of owyudria as ‘the shapes with which the actors pad themselves’ ; 

(5) the works of art supposed to illustrate scenes from comedy, or the dress 
of comic actors (and the paintings supposed to illustrate the satyric 
chorus, likewise held to be phallic) ; 

(6) various references in the text of Aristophanes to the male aidofov. 


It is generally held that the effect of these different kinds of evidence is 
cumulative ; and I doubt whether any one of them has been critically examined 
to see whether it supports the phallic hypothesis or not, so sure is nearly every 
scholar that the hypothesis itself is sound. It seems to me, however, that this 
conclusion does not in fact follow from any of the types of evidence mentioned 
above ; that these different types of evidence turn out to be mutually conflicting ; 
and that the phallic hypothesis is inconsistent with the text of the plays. 

1. As Aristotle himself disclaims knowledge of the early history of comedy 
(ibid., ch. v), his derivation of it from ‘the leaders of the daAAuxa ’ may be mere 
theorizing. The question still remains: what elements in the daAAcca reminded 
Aristotle of early comedy? The usual answer is ‘the presence of the phallus’. 
And yet this answer is not easily admissible; for it involves using the word 
padXos in two quite different senses. 

The locus classicus concerning the phallic processions of the third and second 
centuries B.c. is Athenaeus 14, pp. 621 d, e, 622 a—d; and we find a thorough 
discussion of this passage in Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 228-37. It 
appears that these processions were ‘phallic’ only in the sense that the per- 
formers carried the ¢aAAds in the form of a painted pole; they do not seem to 
have worn oxvrwa xafeéva. An early example is the phallophoric procession 
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in Acharnians 241 ff. Dicaeopolis, who sings the hymn to Phales, is ‘obviously 
non-phallic’ (P.-C., op. cit., p. 238).’ “We have no real points of contact between 
the phallophori of Semus and the Old Comedy, except that in both a chant or 
invocation was or might be followed by mockery of the bystanders’ (p. 237). 
The phallic processions were not dramatic ; the performers represented nobody 
but themselves. K6érte himself sees no link between them and drama: ‘es mu 
scharf betont werden, da® sich in dem was wir iiber die antike phallikd wissen, 
auch nicht die leiseste Spur eines rituellen Dramas findet’ (R.E. xi. 1219). So 
far from supporting the phallic hypothesis, Aristotle’s words actually constitute 
a difficulty for those who wish to use the works of art to illustrate it; so Nor- 
wood, op. cit., p. 10: “This is a summary of Korte’s argument (R.£. xi. 1219- 
21), which constitutes an impressive rebuttal of Aristotle’s statement.’ 

2. The passage in the Clouds (lines 537-44) runs: ‘observe how chaste 
(owdpwv) is our play: first of all she has no dangling leather symbol stitched to 
her garments, red at the tip, swollen, to make the children laugh ; nor does she 
make fun of bald-heads, nor dance the kordax, nor is there an old man who, 
while uttering his lines, pokes his neighbour with his staff, to hide the poorness 
of the jokes; nor does she rush in carrying torches, nor cry “* dod tov.’ (but 
she comes relying on herself and her words).’ These are all evidently tricks 
(feeble tricks, in Aristophanes’ view) for raising laughter which have been 
employed by other writers of comedy ; how common any of them was does not 
appear from this passage. Two extreme views may (perhaps) be ruled out: the 
first is that the phallus had never been seen in comedy ; the second is that up to 
now the phallus had been the regular wear of al/ actors, and that Aristophanes 
was the first to abandon it; for there is nothing in his words to suggest a 
revolutionary change. He speaks with some contempt of all the practices here 
mentioned as being alike trivial. In claiming that the Clouds is free from the 
phallus he is not saying that there will be no sexual jokes; he means simply 
that the play will not rely on feeble and mechanical methods of arousing 
laughter, but will appeal by its wit to the intelligent. Is his claim true? Does he 
really avoid the practices he condemns? The play does, one must admit, open 
with the words éod io’, and in the concluding scene (line 1490) torches are 
called for ; but there is no real inconsistency here, as these remarks arise natur- 
ally out of the situation, they are not pointless jests or clownery such as he here 
condemns. How common the xépéda€é was in Old Comedy is uncertain ; Rogers, 
ad loc., comments ‘both this’ (the wearing of the phallus) ‘and the copdaé were 
the ordinary rule in the Old Attic Comedy’ ; Pickard-Cambridge, on the other 
hand (Dithyramb, etc., p. 259) says of the xopdaé ‘we cannot point to a definite 
instance of its introduction into a play by Aristophanes himself, and if he 
deliberately abjured it, as he claims to have done, this is not surprising’. (The 
scholiast’s comments will be considered later.) It is especially difficult to see 
how Aristophanes could claim that the Clouds is free from the phallus, if in fact 
all the actors, or some of them, are wearing the phallus. Haigh (A.T., p. 259, 
n. 1) says ‘possibly Aristophanes only means that he uses the ¢daAXos avadedepevos 
instead of the more indecent Kafeiuevos ’. So KGrte, loc. cit., ‘so ist der Ton auf 
Kafeuuevov zu legen’. This seems to me a very unnatural interpretation, due to 
the curious view that a broad joke later in this play (734) is unintelligible 
without a visible symbol of sex. The plain sense of Aristophanes’ words is that 
none of the actors in the Clouds is wearing any kind of phallus. He seems to 
* So Bethe, Proleg. 53: ‘nicht an seinem Leibe hat er das Symbol des Gottes’. 
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speak of it with some contempt as a silly trick, like the others which he repu- 
diates. He says that his play will rely on its wit; but he is not abjuring sexual 
jokes, provided that they are witty. 

3. On this passage the scholiast comments eiovjecav yap of kwpuxot dveCwopevor 
deppariva aidoia, yeAoiov ydpw. Is this remark based on some independent record 
of the stage-practice of the fifth century, or is it a mere inference from the words 
of Aristophanes? Considered as an inference, it is natural enough; indeed the 
same inference is drawn by Pickard-Cambridge (op. cit., p. 237): ‘Aristoph. 
Clouds 537 ff. is unintelligible unless the practice were at least common, and it 
is not likely to have been common unless it were quite primitive and at one 
time essential.’ We should consider the words of the scholiast on Clouds 542: 
ioréov ott mavra doa av Aéyn eis Eavrov Teiver, yap daAnras elonyayev ev 
th Avovorparn, tov Kdpdaxa év trois rods de év Eipjvn, tov de 
mpeapurnv ev “Opvor. Here the scholiast’s statement may be based on no 
evidence other than passages in these plays; thus the Lysistrata is full of sexual 
references ; the statement that the xdpdaé is danced in the Wasps is taken by 
Pickard-Cambridge as an inference from the text, and a mistaken inference 
too (op. cit. 259: ‘he must be referring to Wasps 1487 ff.: but this is probably 
a mistake, as Philocleon is evidently travestying some tragic dance’)' ; in Peace 
767 Aristophanes appeals to all bald-headed men for support; in Birds 338 
Peisthetaerus and Euelpides are referred to as mpeoBvra. The scholiast’s com- 
ments seem to me to be nothing more than superficial and unintelligent infer- 
ences from these remarks, which seem to have nothing to do with the tricks 
which Aristophanes is disclaiming in the Clouds. But whether we regard the 
scholiast’s views as independent evidence or not, his statement that Aristo- 
phanes brought phallic characters on the stage in the Lysistrata seems pointless 
in view of his previous remark that comic actors (by which word he is usually 
understood to mean comic actors in general) wore the phallus. 

4. Lucian and Photius (loc. cit.) refer to the padding worn by actors in 
general, or tragic actors in particular; indeed Lucian explains the padding as 
an ineffectual attempt to restore to the tragic actor normal proportions after 
his height has been exaggerated by the oyxos and the buskins. Haigh uses these 
passages as evidence for the costume of comedy (op. cit., p. 259): ‘the figures of 
the actors, women as well as men, were stuffed out into an extravagant and 
ludicrous shape’. He adds that this padding ‘was enclosed in a tight-fitting 
under-garment, which covered the whole of the actor’s person except his head, 
hands and feet’. No doubt Haigh is here thinking of the evidence of works of art. 

5. Ever since the appearance of KOrte’s article in 1893 (Jahr. Arch. Inst. viii. 
77 ff.) it has been generally held that the evidence of works of art is decisive. 
An elaborate theory has been built up by German scholarship which derives 
the dress of the actors (as distinct from the chorus) of Old Comedy from that 
worn by performers in early Peloponnesian mimes, and this again from the 
appearance of the Dionysiac demons shown in Corinthian vases, a common 
element throughout being the phallus and the use of padding; while the 
connexion of this with the stage is clinched by the evidence of the phlyakes- 
vases. Here we have a far-reaching theory which purports to explain not only 
the composite character of Old Comedy and its ultimate origin in fertility- 
magic but also the early development of the stage in both Greece and Italy. 
1951), argues that Philokleon is dancing 


’ Ervin Roos, Die tragische Orchestik im 
hetaira dances—not the kordax. 


Rerrbild der aaltattischen Komédie (Lund, 
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Dr. Margarete Bieber (History of the Greek and Roman Theater, figs. 83-138) 


gives a large selection of the vase-paintings and terra-cottas in question ; on 
p. 70 she observes ‘the appearance of this ancient Doric farce may be learned 
from Corinthian vase paintings of the early sixth century B.c. . . . All the 
characters wear a burlesque, indeed an indecent, costume.’ Pickard-Cambridge 
(op. cit., pp. 261 ff.) remarks more cautiously: ‘a further argument is drawn 
from the comparison of the costume of the Attic comic actor with that worn by 
a number of figures which appear on Peloponnesian vases. . . . The costume 
appears also on various terra-cotta statuettes of comic actors, and on an Attic 
vase at St. Petersburg, representing a scene in a theatrical dressing-room... . 
The costume is also found on a sixth-century Corinthian amphora.’ (The ‘St. 
Petersburg’ vase-painting is reproduced by Bieber (op. cit., fig. 121) ; she regards 
it as a scene in a play. The Corinthian amphora also is shown by her—fig. 84.) 
Here Pickard-Cambridge is assuming that the costume of Old Comedy is 
known; on p. 261 he says: ‘there is little doubt that the Attic comic actors 
commonly secured comic effect by extravagant padding of the person . . . the 
exaggerated figure being clad in a short tight-fitting tunic, usually cut short 
so as to show the phallus which was often worn’. For evidence that this costume 
was worn in Old Comedy he refers to Clouds 1237-8, where Strepsiades is 
making fun of the bulky appearance of Pasias: ‘Hullo! this butt should be 
rubbed down with salt. ... Why, ’twill hold four gallons.’ Pasias, according to 
Rogers, seems ‘to have been represented as a round and bulky person’. 
Pickard-Cambridge also refers to Frogs 663 f., ‘where Dionysus is certainly 
wearing the zpoyaorpidiov ’. (The reference is to the blow delivered by Aeacus 
on Dionysus’ belly, and Pickard-Cambridge is evidently assuming that without 
padding it would have hurt too much.) In the note Pickard-Cambridge 
remarks that Dionysus is called ydorpwy in line 200 (where Charon is scolding 
him for being so clumsy an oarsman) ; and the scholiast explains, ‘they bring 
Dionysus on the stage pot-bellied and swollen because of his laziness and 
drunkenness’. In Dramatic Festivals, p. 234, n. 2, Pickard-Cambridge adds 
‘perhaps Antiphanes, fr. 19 (K.)’ 
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No doubt this evidence suggests that padding may have been occasionally used 
for special effects ; it does not prove that all actors were padded ; in fact, it goes 
to show that they were not. The whole argument turns on the assumed associa- 
tion of padding with the phallus, both in works of art and on the stage. On 
p. 264 Pickard-Cambridge returns to ‘the main point—the association of the 
costume with the Dionysiac demons imagined by Corinthian artists. The only 
difficulty in connecting these with the Attic comic actor lies in the fact that the 
figures which wear the tight vest are not phallic, while the phallic figures are 
naked. ‘This difficulty, however, grows less when we consider that not all Attic 
actors were phallic either; and it is at least possible that in many plays (espe- 
cially of Aristophanes) and in many Corinthian burlesques the tight-fitting 
vest and the padding were considered enough.’ It thus appears that for 
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Pickard-Cambridge the phallus, instead of fitting in neatly to a complex 
argument, actually creates difficulties when he wishes to use the works of art 
as evidence for theatrical practice; and he is willing to sacrifice it, provided 
that he may retain the tight-fitting vest and the padding. Those who are 
sceptical enough to doubt whether the Corinthian vase-paintings represent 
theatrical costume at all will no doubt dwell on the fact that the ‘phallic’ (i.e. 
indecent) figures are shown as naked; and no one has yet suggested that the 
plays of Aristophanes were performed by actors who wore the phallus and 
wore nothing else. 

For a combination of phallus, padded costume, and other indications (such 
as the presence of a platform or stage) that the artist is thinking of an actual 
performance, we are referred to the phlyakes-vases of Magna Graecia (Bieber, 
op. cit., figs. 354-400). Here we have grotesque, clown-like characters wearing 
‘the tight-fitting garment (some with a short tunic over it)’ and ‘striped trousers 
or ‘‘tights’’ of a type which seems to be confined to these vases’ (P.-C. ibid., 
p. 268), as well as the phallus. Have we, then, in these paintings the true 
Aristophanic costume? We read on: “The idea which was at one time current 
that the dAvaxes got their subjects and costumes from the Attic comedy itself 
has long been given up. .. . When these vases present scenes . . . of the Menan- 
drian rather than of the Aristophanic type . . . they still present them in the 
grotesque and phallic costume which New Comedy had abandoned.’ Thus the 
works of art which best illustrate the costume usually claimed for Old Comedy 
belong to Italy, not to Greece; to the fourth or third century, not the fifth ; and 
depict the wrong type of scenes.’ 

I may perhaps add that the scenes on these vases do not strike me as taken 
from stage performances. The fight between Ares and Hephaestus in front of 
the seated Hera, the lover climbing up the ladder to his mistress’s window, the 
birth of Helen from the egg, Chiron being helped upstairs, Apollo clambering 
on to the roof of his temple to escape from Heracles, ‘Taras riding on a tunny- 
fish—these seem to me more like fanciful treatment of myth than copies of 
actual scenes in plays. Indeed this is widely admitted: so Korte, Mitt. deutsch. 
arch. Inst., 1894, xix. 347: ‘sie tragen ein vollkommenes Theaterkostiim und 
doch sind sie nicht auf der Biihne gedacht. . . . Wir haben also denselben Gegen- 
satz von Biihnentracht und dargestellter Situation wie auf mehreren Phlyaken- 
Vasen.” It appears, then, that even if we grant that this was the costume worn 
by Attic comic actors, its presence in a picture does not prove that the artist 
was thinking in terms of the stage. Another difficulty is the masks; Pickard- 
Cambridge (Dramatic Festivals, p. 236), following Wiist, points out that ‘the 
expression on them is that required by the momentary situation depicted on 
the vase, not that of a character-mask which could be worn throughout a whole 
dramatic performance’. 

What we have not yet found is clear evidence for what the Attic actors wore. 
But if the argument drawn from works of art is to be considered seriously, then 
we are bound to ask ourselves whether the plays of Aristophanes could be acted 
in the costume depicted on the pAlyakes-vases, and what those passages are in 
the plays which have been taken by so many scholars as undeniable allusions 
to the phallus. I will take this latter point first, beginning with the words of 
Haigh, op. cit., p. 359 n.: “Nub. 734 seems to show that the ¢aAAds was used 

1 Bethe, Prolegomena, p. 9: ‘die unter- hunderts zur attischen Koméddie gar keine 
italischen Phlyakenvasen des dritten Jahr- Beziehung haben’. 
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even in the Clouds. For its employment in the other plays cf. Acharn. 156 ff., 
1216 ff., Vesp. 1342, Pax 1349, Lysist. 928, 937, 987 ff., 1073 ff., Thesm. 59, 141, 
239, 643, 1114.’! These fourteen passages are: 

1. Clouds, 734: Strepsiades, hidden under the bedclothes, when asked by 
Socrates ‘Caught anything?’ replies 


ovdev ye TO ev TH Setia. 


The plain sense of these words is that Strepsiades is referring to his own body— 
just as, in lines 713-14, he has spoken of his épyets and his zpwxrés, which the 
bugs are biting. This passage illustrates the general principle that references to 
the body need not be accompanied by ocular demonstration. There is no reason 
to take aéos as oxdrwov, which would not be visible under the bedclothes, any 
more than the natural organ. 

2. Ach. 156: Theorus, the envoy returning from Sitalces, king of the Odry- 
sians, tells the Assembly: ‘Here he sends you the most warlike tribe of all in 
Thrace’, and the herald calls on ‘the Thracians whom Theorus brought’ to 
appear. On seeing them and being told that they are Odomantians, Dicaeo- 
polis exclaims ‘Are Odomantians all equipped like this ?’ 


tis TOV To ; 


(literally “Who has docked the zéos of the Odomantians?’) Rogers explains: 
“They enter, a little crowd of scarecrows, wearing the oxvrwov aidoiov described 
in Clouds 538, 539’. I do not claim to understand what the reference is in 
Dicaeopolis’ question ; as the Odomantians say nothing, and are taken off the 
stage almost immediately, it may be that they are brought on merely that 
Dicaeopolis may make fun of their get-up. In other words, it may be that there 
is something peculiar and laughable in their costume ;? but if this peculiarity 
is the ox’rwov Kafeuéevov, then we cannot maintain that this was worn by all 
the other actors, including Dicaeopolis himself. 
3. Ach. 1216: 
& didar. 


‘now take hold of my zéos round the middle, both of you, my dears’. 

Again I take this as a reference to the speaker’s own body; the gross jest is 
meant merely to raise a laugh, and the command is not meant to be literally 
carried out. 

4. Wasps 1342: Philocleon, addressing the music-girl, says 


avaBawe dSeipo, 

TH xEupt Tovdi AaBowevyn Tod cyouwiov. 
€xou: duAdrrov 8’, ws campov TO 
Opws ye TpiBopevov ovK 


Here I can find only a grossly and absurdly exaggerated reference to Philo- 
cleon’s zéos (indicated by gesture, not seen) ; and it is described as cazpov just 
as Philocleon is himself spoken of (1380) as campos. 


’ P.-C. (Dramatic Festivals, p. 234, n. 2) above). 
adds Ach. 592, Eupolis fr. 244 (K.). It may 2 Cf. Thiele, loc. cit., p. 421 n.: ‘erklart 
be noted that Ach. 592, 1216, refer to the — sich bei den Odomanten etwa das sichtbare 
person of Dicaeopolis, whom P.-C. describes Tragen oder Sichtbarwerden aus der beson- 
as ‘obviously non-phallic’ at ll. 241 ff. (see deren thrakischen Kleidung ?’ 
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5. Pax 1349. The two half-choruses, singing a wedding-song for Trygaeus 
and his bride: 
pev péya Kal may, 
tis 5° 780 To adKov. 
Here I see a reference to the aidoia of the bridal pair; and as nobody would 
take the second line as referring to some artificial symbol of sex, in the same 


way I cannot see why the first line either should be so interpreted.' 
6. Lys. 928: Kinesias, tormented by Myrrhina’s delays, complains : 


‘My zréos is kept waiting for its supper, like Hercules.’ 


7. Ibid. 937: Myrrhina says €za:pe cavrdv, and Kinesias replies 
tobro ye. Again I take these sexual allusions in the natural sense, though I do 
not believe that Kinesias exposes his body. 

8. Ibid. 987 ff. The Spartan herald enters ; the Athenian magistrate asks him, 
‘Have you got a spear under your armpit?’ The herald answers, ‘Not I.’ 
‘Then why do you turn away? Why do you thrust your cloak in front of you? 
Is your groin swollen from the march?’ The herald remarks, “This loon’s a 
rogue’, and the Magistrate goes on: 


> > w 
€oruKas, pwapwrare. 


‘What’s this?’ ‘A Spartan letter-staff.’ And the Magistrate (perhaps pointing 
to himself, as Rogers suggests) replies, ‘Yes, if this is a Spartan letter-staff!’ 
g. Ibid. 1073. The envoys enter from Sparta: 


Kal amo THs Smaprns odt mpéoPers EAxovres 
Xwpoto’ worep Tois npotow €ExovTes. 


‘See, here come the envoys from Sparta, with their beards trailing ; they seem 
to be wearing bandages round their thighs.’ A little lower down we are told 
that the Athenians, too, are ‘holding their cloaks away from their bellies’. 
The sexual references could be reinforced by gesture and gait; I see no need 
for assuming any peculiarity in costume. 
10. Thesm. 59: Mnesilochus, addressing Euripides and the servant, says: 


Os God TOU TE TOLNTOD 
tod Kata Tob OpvyKod 
avyyoyyvAicas Kai avoTpépas 


‘ 4 
TOUTL TO 7TTEOS XOave voat. 


Here we have a threat of a sexual assault ; the rouvri is no doubt illustrated with 
a gesture. 

11. Ibid. 141 ff. Mnesilochus, looking at the effeminate Agathon, asks: “Are 
you a man? Where then is your zéos? Where is your cloak? Your laconian 
shoes ? Are you a woman then ? But where are your breasts ?” 

These bodily references could be accompanied by suitable gesture. Thiele 
remarks (loc. cit.): ‘die Stelle Thesm. 141 beweist nichts: dann miiften die 
r.rOia der Frauen fiir gewohnlich auch zu sehen gewesen sein, wogegen die 
bekannte Szene aus der Parodos der Frésche spricht’. 


1 Cf. Thiele (loc. cit.): ‘Hymenaien von solchen Dingen auch reden kénnen, wenn sie 
nicht sichtbar sind.’ 
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12. Ibid. 215-16. Mnesilochus, being dressed up as a woman, has to be ‘singed 
fore and aft’ (Rogers). Euripides tells him ‘stoop forward ; mind the tip of your 
tail’ (xépxos). 

13. Ibid. 643: Mnesilochus has been detected as a man by the women, though 
they have no visible evidence of this until they strip him, or pretend to do so. 
Cleisthenes bids him ‘Stand up. Where are you pushing your zréos down to?’ 
and the First Woman comments, ‘It’s popped up again, and it’s a fine colour, 
dear, dear!’ ‘Where’s it now?’ ‘It’s gone to the front again.’ ‘It’s not here.’ 
‘No, it’s gone back here.’ ‘You’ve got a veritable isthmus, and you keep 
drawing your zréos to this side and that quicker than the Corinthians.’ 

14. Ibid. 1114. The Scythian, told that Mnesilochus is a girl, replies: 


oKéyat TO KVOTO* TL PLKTOV TraiveTat ; 


which is translated in the Loeb edition ‘specta penem hunc: num tibi paruus 
uidetur ?’, although the same editor has translated the wéos of example (13) 
as phallus. 

These are the passages on which Haigh relies. Kérte (R.E., loc. cit.) adds a 
few more, which are also quoted by Pickard-Cambridge and others: Ach. 592: 
Ti ovK ; cur mihi praeputium non retraxisti? ; Clouds 653: 


‘What is it but this finger? though before, 
Ere this was grown, I used to play with that’ ; 


Peace 141: Trygaeus, asked what will happen if the beetle falls into the sea, 
replies, ‘I’ve a rudder (anddAov) all prepared for that’; Lys. 863: Kinesias, 
asking Lysistrata to fetch Myrrhina, says, ‘this is what I have; and what I have 
Ill give you’. 

It will be noticed that in none of these eighteen passages is the word ¢aAAds 
used, or for that matter oxdrwov kafeuévov. A reader who knew nothing about 
the phallic theory would naturally interpret any indecent suggestion which he 
suspected in them as a direct reference to the body. The ordinary sense of zéos 
is the male organ. When Lysistrata tells the other women (Lys. 124) that they 
must promise to abstain from 70d zréovs, she is not referring to the oxvrwov. 

Those who refuse to accept this explanation may fairly be asked to explain 
the frequent references to the female aidoiov (Eccl. 97, Peace 1350, Ach. 769 ff., 
and in particular Wasps 1374-7). 


Eccl. 96-97 : brrepBaivoved Tis 
dSei~eve Tov Poppiorov. 

Peace 1350: ths 5° 780 To 

Ach. 769 ff. : 7) od xoipds add’ ; — haiverat. 


— ov dewa; Tas amorias: 
ov dati Tavde xotpov huev... 


Wasps 1374 ff.: 5€ adbris péow ; 
> » > / > e 
6 5’ omoabev odyi mpwKTds ; 
olos pev THs dados obTos 


Are these passages references to something visible, or are they not? Pickard- 


Cambridge (A.7.°, 259) refers to the argument of Willems. Le Nu dans la 
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Comedie Ancienne, that ‘in Vesp. 1342, Pax 886, Thesm. 1181, Ach. 1198, Ran. 
1308 mute parts were played by éraipa absolutely nude; but the evidence is 
quite insufficient, and can be otherwise explained’. I do not believe that there 
was nudity on the open-air Athenian stage; but however that may be, the 
passages quoted do not prove that female characters wore some artificial 
symbol of the aidoiov ; and nobody has ever thought that they did. Why, then, 
insist on interpreting the references to male characters on a different principle? 

I now come to evidence which, in my view, makes it very difficult to believe 
that the phallus was worn at all commonly. If it was indeed worn, it was meant 
to be seen. This implies a special costume, such as we see on the phlyakes- 
paintings. But the frequent references in Aristophanes to clothing suggest that 
the actors, whether taking male or female parts, wore the dress of everyday life. 

The plot of the Ecclesiazusae turns on the scheme of the women to pass them- 
selves off as men by wearing their husbands’ clothes. They have prepared 
themselves for this impersonation by letting the hair grow under their arms 
(60-61), by sunbathing (63-64), and by procuring men’s cloaks (40) and 
shoes (4.7), as well as artificial beards (68, 118). They are told to wrap the iong 
masculine cloaks round their bodies to conceal their sex (94-99), and to carry 
sticks (149-50). In lines 268-76 the process of dressing is described—shoes, 
tunics, beards, cloaks, sticks. The result is that they can pass themselves off as 
men, the only noticeable peculiarity being that their pallor makes the spectator 
compare them to shoemakers (385-7). At 480 the women return from the Pnyx. 
Arriving at Praxagora’s house, under the shadow of the wall (496-7), they 
hastily remove their male attire—cloaks, shoes, beards, staves (506—g)—while 
Praxagora slips indoors to return her husband’s cloak and shoes (cf. 341-2) 
and put on instead her own much lighter mantle (536-40) and her Persian 
slippers (cf. 318-19), which, incidentally, her husband had put on, faute de 
mieux, before coming out at line 310. 

On the usual theory that all actors taking male roles wore leather phalli and 
short cut-away garments to display the phalli, how are we to explain the fact 
that the men’s cloaks are voluminous enough to envelop the women’s bodies 
and conceal their sex? There is no mention in the text of phalli. Did the women 
wear them in order to be like the men, or did they not? 

I will now take an example of a male character being disguised as a woman. 
Mnesilochus in the Thesmophoriazusae (214 ff.) is told to take off his cloak ; then 
he has to be shaved (215-35) and singed ‘down below’ (236-40) ; then he puts 
on woman’s garments—a yellow silk undergarment, a girdle, snood, and hair- 
net, and finally a mantle and a pair of shoes (253-62) ; and now he is a woman 
in appearance (265-6) and need only modulate his voice to complete the 
illusion. His sex is not revealed until the women strip him (or go through the 
motions of so doing), and remark that he has no woman’s breasts (640) but has 
got a 

Does Mnesilochus wear a phallus, or does he not? He is the stock type of the 
buffoon, the Bwyoddyos, to whom, if to no other, even Pickard-Cambridge 
would concede the phallic costume; cf. op. cit., p. 237, n. 1: ‘it was probably 
confined almost entirely to typical or fictitious personages of the Bwyoddxos 
type’. If we suppose that Mnesilochus, at his first appearance, is wearing the 
phallus, then we must suppose that he takes it off (though it is not mentioned in 
the text) or else wears it under his feminine garments: i.e. that it is not visible. 

One can understand why Pickard-Cambridge is inclined to minimize the use 
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of the phallus as a part of comic costume. He does, however, hold that all 
actors, whether taking male or female parts, were grotesquely padded. Similarly 
Margarete Bieber (op. cit., p. 77) says: ‘it is clear that the women of ancient 
comedy were also obliged to follow the sacred tradition of the padded bodice... 
all the parts were played by men... it would hardly have been possible, every 
time they changed their sex, to put on or take off the padded bodice’. As 
evidence she refers to the Wiirzburg terra-cotta group (her fig. 103) of a fat 
woman and a ‘comic actor’. But if we hold, as she does, that all the actors were 
grotesquely padded al/ the time, then we cannot cite particular passages in the 
text as evidence for the use of padding for special effects—which is what 
Pickard-Cambridge tries to do (pp. 261-2). 

Were all the women characters of Aristophanes, then, gross and lumpish 
in appearance? In Eccl. 539 Praxagora is explaining to her husband why she 
had borrowed his cloak: ‘The night was cold, and I’m so slight and fragile’, 
€yw In her man’s dress she had looked like a handsome 
youth, edmpem7s veavias (427). Are we to suppose that her appearance was 
grossly and pointedly out of keeping with these remarks? In Lysist. 47-48 
woman’s dress is described as dainty and provocative: 


Your saffron dresses and your finical shoes, 
Your paints, and perfumes, and your robes of gauze. 


I am not denying that female speaking roles were played by men, as in 
Shakespeare’s theatre, and that this may have led sometimes to what we should 
regard as incongruities. I know of no evidence that female roles were assigned, 
as in Shakespeare’s theatre, to young actors. But the lines quoted above show 
that even for the Greeks daintiness was an important part of feminine charm— 
and without sexual attraction there would be little piquancy in sex jokes. I can 
see no reason to believe that the incongruity (perhaps inevitable) between 
Praxagora’s words and her appearance, when played by a male actor, was 
actually emphasized by grotesque padding. 

What I suggest is that the actors of Aristophanes’ plays wore the dress of 
ordinary life, and that if we wish to find contemporary illustrations of their 
appearance we shall find them in the vase-paintings depicting the everyday 
garb of Athenian men and women. In these plays we find a strong element of 
farce and obscene jesting, but only one clear reference to the phallus, and then 
only as a silly means of arousing laughter which Aristophanes claims that he 
does not employ. I do not deny the implication that the phallus had been 
used at least occasionally in Old Comedy for this purpose; indecency of cos- 
tume is an obvious means of arousing the laughter of the unsophisticated. But 
it seems to me that a desire to derive drama from fertility-magic has led scholars 
to lay far too much stress on such evidence as we have that the phallus was 
worn on the stage. Reich remarks (op. cit. i. 258n.): ‘der Phallus ist aber 
ebenso das von Dionysos verliehene Wahrzeichen der Mimen, das sie bis an 
ihr Ende und bis ans Ende der heidnischen Welt getragen haben. Dafiir haben 
wir zwei lateinische Zeugnisse und ein griechisches: Phallum ut habent in 
mimo (Scholion zu Juvenal vi. 276); Strutheum in mimis praecipue uocant 
obscenam partem uirilem, a salacitate uidelicet passeris, qui graece struthos 
dicitur; und dadds, 7d aidoiov (Gloss. bei I. Scaliger, ep. iv. 
324,5.65). Auch Arnobius spricht “‘(vii. ch. 33)” von den riesigen, roten Phallen 
der Mimen.’ But all that the evidence seems to prove is the occasional use of 
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the phallus ;! and when we consider how bitterly the Christians assailed the 
theatre and in particular the mime, their references to the phallus are sur- 
prisingly few. That the mime was immoral is clear enough; but we must not 
confuse immorality with indecency; and Reich, in my opinion, does confuse 
them when he adds to the words just quoted, ‘da... der Ehebruch auf 
offener Scene dargestellt wird, gehért wohl auch hierher’. To my mind the 
cultus adulter of the mime (Ovid, Trist. ii. 500) is not likely to have worn the 
costume of a clown. If indecency is common in comic works of art, that may be 
because their appeal is necessarily to the eye; and even here scholars have not 
always been careful to distinguish between (1) mere nudity, (2) exaggerated 
nudity, and (3) the artificial phallus; cf. Korte (op. cit. 1220) : ‘unzweifelhaft 
tragen die beiden Burschen rechts natiirliche, nicht kiinstliche Phalloi und 
Bauche’. This eagerness to find the phallus everywhere seems to affect even 
Pickard-Cambridge when he says (op. cit., p. 237): ‘Aristoph. Clouds 537 ff. is 
unintelligible unless the practice were at least common, and it is not likely to 
have been common unless it were quite primitive and at one time essential.’ 
As has been seen, he does not apply this argument to the other practices 
mentioned in the same passage. 
Indecency of costume is a quite different thing from immorality of tone ; and 
both must be distinguished from joking on sexual topics. This last has un- 
deniably a considerable place in the comedies of Aristophanes ; but it does not 
prove that his plays were thought by him to have an immoral influence, or 
that his actors were dressed like vulgar clowns. When we read the address of 
the Sixavos Adyos in the Clouds, with its impassioned picture of the modesty of 
youth in the good old days and its condemnation of the new immorality, we 
may find it difficult to believe that these words were written to be uttered by 
and to actors wearing the dress of the phlyakes-vases : 
or” éyd 7a Sixaa A€ywv HvOovv Kai awhpoavvn . 
ev Kabilovras Tov pnpov eder 
Tovs Traidas, Omws Tois pndev Sei~evav amnves. 

(lines 961 f., 972 f.). 

One of two statements must be true of Old Comedy: either all the actors 
wore a gross and indecent costume, or some at least of them wore a costume 
which was not indecent. If we grant that the second alternative is conceivable, 
we then have to decide what this other costume was, and how many of the 
actors wore it. The obvious answer to the first question is ‘the costume of 
common life’, which is described in such detail by Aristophanes himself. In 
trying to decide which actors wore it, we have nothing to guide us but the text. 
Much of the dialogue is certainly indecent ; but much is serious, impassioned, 
and deeply moving. Verbal jest, however broad, may be forgotten a moment 
after it is spoken, and the actors who spoke it may address us in very different 
vein. But theatrical costume cannot be altered every time the mood changes. 
Which is the greater incongruity : to suppose that some of the finest poetry of 
the Greek stage was spoken by actors dressed as obscene clowns, or to suppose 
that all the lines of Old Comedy, whether merry or grave, may have been 
uttered by actors dressed in the costume of everyday life ? 

University of Bristol W. BEARE 

* P.-C. (Dramatic Festivals, p. 237) refers to the Attic oinochoe of about 425 B.c. as 
evidence for the mime. 
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THE PALATINE MANUSCRIPT OF 
THUCYDIDES 


I assuME the following stemma: 


8 
(Laur. 


M 
(Brit. add. 11727, s. xi) 


255, S. H B 


(Paris. 1734, Ss. Xv) (Vat. 126, s. x1) 


On this the following observations should be made: 
1. The sigla ABCEFM are used here as in all editions from Hude onwards, 


H as in Hude though not universally since, and B y 6 € ¢ as in Bartoletti, 
Per la storia del testo di Tucidide (Firenze, 1938) ; O B’ y’ have not been used 
before.’ 

In positing 8 as ancestor of ABEFHM but not of C I follow Hude, 
Bartoletti, Stuart Jones, and Powell. I differ from them in leaving out of 


consideration G (Monac. 228, s. xiii), which is normally considered as 


descending from a congener of C; since, however, one or more ancestors 
of G were collated with at least one manuscript related to M and probably 
with manuscripts of other affinities also, there are clearly no means of 
deciding whether G is a descendant of C or ultimately independent of C, 
and I have adopted the economical hypothesis that it is a descendant and 
must be relegated to the recentiores.* 

I postulate f’ since M is sometimes right where CE6 agree in error, and 
in a certain proportion of these cases it agrees with papyri. It is apparent 
that a stage between f and M was collated with a manuscript indepen- 
dent of 9. The corrections made by the first hand in F come from a closely 
related source.? 


! I have simplified the interrelation of @, 
B, and H. In 1952 Mr. D. M. Lewis kindly 
communicated to me the results of his own 
examination of H, from which it appears 
that the text of the first hand of H is very 
close to B throughout; passages before 
6. 92. 5 where H is right and B wrong are 
the work of correctors. [See now Mme de 
Romilly’s edition, i (1953), pp. Xxvii—xxix. ] 

2 I have been fortified in this conclusion 
by discussion with Mr. Lewis. In classing G 
among the recentiores I am not suggesting that 
it does not contain much which, though of 


diverse origin, is also of great value; in this 
particular it resembles several of the Thucy- 
didean recentiores; but I do suggest that G 
is irrelevant to the problem discussed in this 
paper. [See now de Romilly, pp. xxiv- 
xxv. | 

3 Bartoletti explained those passages in 
which M is right against Cy, as well as a few 
errors shared by EM against Céd, by sup- 
posing that 8 was collated with a manuscript 
independent of @; that is to say, M adopted 
most of the readings from this source, y re- 
jected nearly all of them, and 6 rejected 
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4. I postulate y’ principally for reasons which will be apparent below, but its 
existence is suggested also by 8. 23. 6 KAalopeviwy riv év ti hreipw 
TToXiyvav (sic) CM: KaAalopeévny éAdvres E, where E’s 
error is not an immediate one. ~ 


Although it is undesirable in principle to attempt to change-the values of 
sigla already in use, I propose to use the siglum a to mean ‘a hypothetical 
manuscript either descended from C or a congener of C’,' and the siglum B;; 
to mean ‘B from 6. 92. 5 to the end’.? I also use (below) the siglum 2 to mean 
‘the lost manuscript with which ¢ was collated from 6. 92. 5 to the end’. 

The place allotted to E in this stemma is called in question by two categories 
of readings: 


(1) Agreements of Mé in error against CE and (less often) of CE in error 
against Mé. 
(II) Passages in which E is right and CM6 wrong. 


Mr. Powell in C.R. lii (1938), 2 sqq. (‘A Byzantine Critic’)? concluded that 
(I) arose through collation of y’ with a, and (II) through Byzantine conjectural 
emendation. He did not, however, discuss (I) in detail, and in (II) he confined 
himself to those passages in which Stuart Jones’s text adopted a reading pre- 
sented by ‘E alone’. ‘E alone’ is an unsatisfactory term. Since the issue is 
whether good readings were introduced into y’ by conjecture or by collation, 
it is necessary to consider all those readings in E which for one reason or another 
are unlikely to have been inherited from y, no matter where else they may be 
found. Furthermore, Mr. Powell’s self-imposed restriction to readings adopted 
by Stuart Jones leaves out of account not only passages where Stuart Jones’s 
judgement in disregarding E may be questioned but also—which is more 
important—passages where although Stuart Jones, in common with other 
editors, rightly printed a modern conjecture, E approximates more nearly to 
the right reading than the other manuscripts. Finally, the two problems posed 
by (I) and (II) may prove to be not entirely independent of each other. For 
these reasons I believe that there is some justification for a complete reconsidera- 
tion of the affinities of E. 

(I) Where CE agree against M6 and are right, we are not justified in assum- 
ing without more ado that a was the source of E’s rightness. To establish 
collation of y’ with a at least one and preferably two of three conditions must 
be satisfied : 


(i) Trivial agreements of CE in error must be sufficiently numerous to rule 
out the chance of independent error. 
(ii) There must be a certain number of shared errors of a kind which cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have occurred independently. 
(iii) E should exhibit conflations of C and y readings. 


those that remained, thereby reverting to 
something very like the text of 8 before colla- 
tion. M. Bertrand Hemmerdinger, who 
generously allowed me to read his unpub- 
lished thesis on the history of the text of 
Thucydides, put forward a radically different 
view of the interrelation of ABEFM; we 
disagreed on so much that I should like to 
say how grateful I am to him for goading me 


out of too complacent an acceptance of the 
currently adopted stemma of Thucydides. 

' In Bartoletti it means ‘the latest common 
ancestor of C and G’. 

2 Mr. Powell uses it to mean the lost manu- 
script which I call 2. 


3 See also his review of Bartoletti in | 


Gnomon xv. 281. 
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Condition (i) is not met. If we exclude instances arising from a few accentual 
and orthographic misconceptions shared by C and E—and by many other 
Byzantine copyists—C’s trivial agreements in error with E are not more 
numerous than with other descendants of £.' 

Condition (iii) is strikingly met by one passage, 8. 61. 2 Avriobéver émBarns 
MS: avri orparnyod émparns C: Avriobéver otparnyod 
em Barns EvveE7AGe E. Other readings of E when taken in isolation may appear 
to be conflations, but this appearance is misleading. ‘Thus Mr. Powell quoted 
6. 9. 1 aipeobar C: apacba MS: aipacba E as a conflation, but E always spells 
the aorist infinitive and participle of aipew with a.? 

Condition (ii) is met decisively by 1. 105. 3 xaréBnoav . . . vopilovres aduva- 
tous AOnvaiovs Bonfeiv .. . Hv dé Kai (BonPdow MS) xrd., 2. 
Q5. 1 . . . €orpatevoev emi [lepdixxav . . . Kat emi Xadxidéas . . . dua 
(om. M8) dvo0 THY pev BovAdpevos avarpafa THv S€ adros arodobvat, 
8. 89. 4. Hywvilero obv eis ExacTos UrepBoAnv (om. MS) adros mpoorarns 
rob yevéoOa, and 8. 91. 1 obv ex mA€ovds Te 6 Onpapevns Kai 
of ex THS Aaxedaipovos dveApdovv (om. MS) .. . 
ddokwyv In 1. 101. 2 mapoikwy MS), 4. 92. 7 (avavra- 
ywviotot MS), and 5. 75. 47H mporepaia (mporépa MS) the error is trivial and 
can easily have occurred independently in C and E. Perhaps we should also 
regard as trivial 1. 39. 3 T@v amo yevopuevor MS) 
Ths ab’ nudv airias To (cf. 1. 46. 4 Keiras Mf: amo 
Bardoons Cy) and 3. 39. 3 amooravres Hudv (57 Hudv C: MS). 
At 2. 4. 6 kavowow (kataxavawow M5) may well be right, and if wrong is a 
common type of error; and at 4. 31. I od mpoodefapevwr dé ad (adradv MS) piav 
pev KTA. Stuart Jones was surely wrong to reject 

It would be possible to devise explanations of the five important shared errors 
which would absolve us from believing that y’ was collated with a. For example, 
E carries to excess the disagreeable habit of incorporating in his text explana- 
tory words, phrases, or even whole sentences, regardless of the fact that they 
make nonsense of what he is writing,* and it could be argued that at 2. 95. 1, 
8. 89. 4, and 8. g1. 1 both C and E have incorporated explanations which were 
neither incorporated nor transmitted by M and 4, and that in 8. 61. 2 an 
explanation which was present supra lineam in © displaced a word in C, was 
incorporated in E, but was omitted altogether in M and 64. So elaborate an 
explanation is somewhat unreal, and it therefore appears certain that y’ was 
collated with a. What may later appear of some significance is that three of the 
five decisive errors, including the only conflation and the two most striking of 
the three interpolations, come from book 8. 

(II) Let us consider now those readings of E which seem to be right, nearly 
right, or plausible, but not inherited from y. 

Many of these readings could quite reasonably be attributed to a Byzantine 


1 This is not obvious from the O.C.T. E 8. 20. 2 Epas CM: ’Epds 8: épas E.~ 
apparatus, and reference should be made to 3 For the absence of the pronoun in a 
the 1898/1901 edition of Hude. No doubt _ similar genitive absolute cf. 4. 3. 1, 16. 2, 
Hude’s apparatus contains inaccuracies, but 21. 3, 41. 4, 47. I, 94. 2, 135. I. 
even if so high a proportion of it as 1 per * viz. 1. 4. 1, Q 2, 12. 3, QO. 1, 107. 4, 
cent. is wrong the argument will not be 120. 5, 127. 2, 136. 4 bis, 137. 1, 2. 19. 2, 
substantially affected ; rodro ro Eros 6, G4. 1, 95. I, 4. 29. 1, 69. 3, 135. 1, 
éxérw €s mavra Adyov. 5: 31. 1, 37. 3, 89, 6. 17. 2, 103. 4, 7. 40. 3. 
? Cf. 8. 19. 4 C: ’Epds MS: ’Epas 
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critic possessing a modest knowledge of grammar, history, and geography, and 
a modest ability to attend to the sense of what he was reading, viz. : 

1. 3. 2 DOwiridt Ef: 12. 2 emi emi 
it. 23. 5 mpovypaya E: MS: C2. 35. 2 adrav 
EF!m 2 Dion.": 2. 77. 4 E: CMS 3. 94. 
Aevxadias E: Apxadias 4.:10. 3 prev E Dion. (cf. 6. 10. 2): om. CMS 
4. 120. 1-3 E: CMS +5. 18. 9 F. Portus: eéupevw 
sine accentu E: éupévw CMS _i5.. 47. 5 wv dpywar sic E: [----2----] LG. i? 
86. 19 (cf. 47. 1): dv dv apyovow B: dv av apywow CMAF . 47. 6 orpa- 
E: orpareia CMS 67. 1 Bpaoidevor E (cf. 71. 3, 72. 3) : Bpacidvor CS : Boa- 
77. 6 Stahl: E: ayobei Cd: 4. 2 es 
LeAwobvra EGcf: és (€A-) CMS 6.65.3 76 6.70.3 
twas E: rwesCMS 6. 83. 2 tavura sic E: ratra 85. 3 
E: xafiora(v)rar CMs 6. 100. 2 EB;;: Evvérecov CMAF 7. 8. 2 
rovs om. EB;H: hab. CMAF 7- 43- 6 mpoaéBaAov E: CMs 
8. 23. 2 Aarvoyos EB;; (cf. 23. 1, 23. 4, al.) : Aordpayos CMAF. 

In two passages Stuart Jones was wrong to follow E, 3. 92. 6 elp€av 76 for 
npéavro and 4. 106. 1 avyvois for cvyvoi. In two more E may be right or wrong, 
viz. 7. 40. 3 ot EH: of and 7. 70. 1 E Dion. : om. CM6. 

There remain fourteen passages which require detailed discussion. 


(1) I. 35. 5. padora pev, et CMS) pndéva addov 


vais’ et &* dotis €xupwratos, Tobrov Pidrov 


The infiniti, : are unusual, and editors have commonly added Se? or yp7. 
This may well be ight; but whether it is right or wrong, the ei dvva:ofe of E 
appears to present us with an example of a type of conditional sentence which 
is common in non-Attic documents and not unknown in Attic prose. In this 
type the protasis has the optative and the apodosis is imperative either in form 
or in meaning,’ e.g. S. Ant. 666 aAd’ ov TOOSE KAVewv, Pl. Rep. 
332 a amodoréov TOTE, Tis 47) GwHhpdvws Aeschin. 
3. 110 (a quotation from an Amphictyonic decree) «i tis rade mapaBaivor, 
evayns €OTw. 

(2) 3. 20. 1 €onynoapevwv tiv meipav abrois Ocaweérov te Tob ToAuidov, avdpos 
pavrews, kai Evrrouridov (EdroAridov CMS) rod Aaipudyov, ds Kai €orparnyet. 

Byzantine criticism was no doubt capable of recognizing that Eupolpidas is a 
ridiculous name, and, if desired, of emending it. But to what? The obvious 
emendation is E¥vpyoAmidov, which in fact appears in some recentiores ; obvious, 
because of the famous Athenian gens Eumolpidae and their eponymous ancestor 
Eumolpus. From the standpoint of historical plausibility (the man isa Plataean) 
there is little to choose between Eumolpidas and Eupompidas; a Theban 


? The early part of book 1 is missing in C, 
the deficiency being made good by pages 
written in a later hand. 

2 Mr. Powell denied that Aevxadia is a 
Greek geographical term, but I do not 
understand why it is objectionable. Aevxa- 
d:os is the adjective of Aevxas, and we should 
expect 7) Aevxadia to be used like 7 PAecacia, 
etc. At 8. 13 we find zepi Aevxadiav 
(rept Aevxdda M) where the context does 


not provide adequate grounds for choice; 
but in 3. 94. 2 Aev«ds is clearly the city, not 
the island, and a place on the island would 
naturally be described as rijs Aevxadias. 

3 This phenomenon receives a limited dis- 
cussion in Kiihner-—Gerth, ii, p. 429, and 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, §§ 502, 555. 
Treatment of it in Schwyzer’s Griechische 
Grammatik is scattered under different head- 
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Eumolpidas is represented by Plutarch, De gen. Socr. 577 a, asa contemporary 
of Socrates, and the name is borne also by a man of Styra in Euboea (J.C. xii. 
g. 56. 123, s. 1v a.C.). The only Eupompidas known is a Boeotian from Copae 
(1.G. vii. 2787. 19, s. m1. a.C.). Thus far we can say of E’s reading only that it 
is unobvious as a conjecture but not intrinsically more probable than EdoA- 
midov. But the situation is slightly altered by a consideration of the distribution 
of the related names Eumolpus and Eupompus. Eumolpus is a common name 
throughout the ancient world at all periods; to the four Eumolpi and one 
Eumolpius recorded in Pape—Benseler we must add Eumolpi from Haliartus 
(1.G. vil. 1795, s. ur a.C.?), Megara (ibid. 34), Aegiale (J.G. xii. 7. 401. 12), 
Athens (Hesperia, xvi. 174), Bithynia (Pliny, Epp. 10. 81, s. m p.C.), and fiction 
(Petronius), and Eumolpae from Thera (/.G. xii suppl. 158) and Messene (J.G. 
v. 1. 1483). Eupompus is much more limited in time and somewhat concen- 
trated in Boeotia ; of the five Eupompi known, two are from Orchomenus (J.G. 
Vii. 3175. I1, 3179. 9, s. U1 a.C.), the other three being from Aegiale (J.G. xii. 
7. 459), Sicyon (Pliny, V.H. 35. 75, s. va.C.), and Samos (Ptol. Chenn. N.H. 
3. 3, s. v1 a.C.).! The Nereid Eupompe is mentioned in literature only by 
Hesiod (7h. 261) and this name is probably to be restored on a dedication 
(?) from Lebadea (J.G. vii. 3156. 2) now lost but read by its first editor as 
EYTIONTIA. 

E’s Evzouridov would therefore appear to be historically most appropriate. 
If a conjecture, it was a very lucky shot; there was certainly nothing in the 
literature available to a Byzantine critic to direct him towards Edzopmidouv 
rather than Evpodmidov, and everything to direct him otherwise. 


(3) 3. 113. 6 Aumpaxiay pévror olda ort €BovAnOnoav Axapvaves Kai Audiroyou 
A@nvaios Kat Anuoobéver (efeActv CMS) adroBoei av 
eiXov. 


Both variants have their attractions; neither can be dismissed. 


(4) 4. 43. 3 hv yap xwpiov éemavavres (mpdcavres CMS, éxavres Schol. 
Patm..). 


It is certain that Thuc. could have written ézavres, dvavres, or mpdcavtes ; 
€zravres because he uses it in 7. 79. 2, avavres because it is used by Hdt., Xen., 
and Pl., and zpécavres because although predominantly metaphorical (‘diffi- 
cult’ or ‘objectionable’) it is literal in Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 25 and Pl. Phdr. 230 c.? 
If he wrote zpdcavres, E’s reading is a conflation of two errors, one of which it 
shares with the Patmos Scholia (whose independence of 0, and also nearness 
to O, are demonstrated by 6. 74. 2) ; if he wrote either of the other two words, 
E’s reading is a conflation of the right reading with an error. Now, since 
€mravres is an extremely rare word, we have two alternatives: 


(a) that this is what Thuc. wrote; in which case how did E recover it? 

(6) that if Thuc. wrote either of the other two words, the change to ézavres 
cannot have been a slip but must have been a deliberate and very learned 
conjecture; but then it is a remarkable coincidence that y’ made the 
same unnecessary conjecture as.the source of Schol. Patm. 


Evmopmos in the index nominum of I.G. the facsimile ([.(.)]evmoumos) demands. 
xii. 1, referring to 732. 7 (Camirus) seems to ? mpooavrns and avdvyrns are vwv.ll. in 
be an error; ad loc. Qevmoumos (a name _ Polyb. 5. 8. 1, and see Burnet’s apparatus on 
found several times on Camirus) is read, as_ Pl. Phd. 112 €. 
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(5) 4. 53. 1 Nuxdorparos 6 Averpedois (Avorpegois CMS). 

It is certain that the Athenians of ss. v-tv a.C. spelt this name either 
as AIEITPEOHS, as in 1G. i*. 118. 6, 527. 2, 950. 174, Hesperia Suppl. v, p. 
143, I.G. ii?. 1544. 8, 1672. 181, and possibly in the now lost 1407. 4, or as 
AIETPE®HS, as in 1G. 3064. 3 and possibly 7674 ([- 2 -]tpedovs). Yet in 
every passage of every literary work in which the name occurs the manuscripts 
spell it Avitpedryjs or Avorpedys ; so does E at Thuc. 3. 75. 1, 4. 119. 2, 129. 2, 
7.29. 1, and 8. 64. 1; E at 4. 53. 1 is the sole exception. 


(6) 4. 75. I ot dpyupoddyev vedv (APnvaiwy CMS; vedv 
Stuart Jones) orparnyoi. 


vedv is certainly wanted, as Thuc. uses apyuvpoAdyo. elsewhere only as an 
adjective with vijes. A@nvaio., on the other hand, is probably wrong ; Thuc. says 
AOnvaiwy orparnyot, not orparnyoi, and adheres to this even when it 
produces something which he generally tries to avoid, an accumulation of 
genitives: cf. 4. 50. 1 efs apyupoAdywv vedv APnvaiwy orparnyds. 


(7) 4. 103. 4 of . . . SeEdpwevor adrov (sc. tov Bpacidav) ri Kai 
amoordavres AOnvaiwy éxeivn TH vuKTi KaTéoTnoay Tov oTpaToY mpd Ew 
ewt sic E: rpdaw CMS) yédupav rod trorapod. 

Given a choice between zpo €w and mpdaw, we would naturally choose zpo 
€w ; again, to anyone who knew that zpdow was corrupt, mpo €w would not be 
too difficult a conjecture; but why should a Byzantine fasten upon the com- 
paratively innocuous zpécw (admitting of the translation ‘some distance from 
Argilus’) as needing emendation ? 


(8) 4. 108. 4 adeva efaivero abrois, eevopevor (efevopevois CFM, 
AB) pev rijs A@nvaiwy duvapews . . . TO A€ov BovAjoe Kpivovres acadet 
7) Mpovoia 

Coming so close on the heels of adrots, ésevopévor can hardly be conceived 
as an accident; either it is a correction made by someone who thought that 
conformity with xpivovres was more important than conformity with adrois, or 
it is what Thuc. wrote. Fond though he is of a transition to the nominative in 
participles which refer to what is in sense, though not in grammatical form, the 
subject of the main verb, Thuc. nowhere else permits quite SO abrupt and 
striking an incoherence. But 2. 53. 4 vduos ovdeis ametpye, TO Kpivovres KTA., 
4. 23. 2 Kata Kpatos émoAepetro, APnvaior pev KTA., 5. 70  Edvodos Fv, Apyetor 
ev KTA., are not much less striking; and it is to be noted that there are no 
examples (such as would be provided by the reading of CFM at 4. 108. 4) ofa 
participle in the appropriate grammatical case co-ordinated with a participle 
in the nominative. 


(9) 5. 15. 2 pev odv Kal edOds pera THY dAwow adrav mpdacew, add’ oi 
A@nvaio (EG", 2 Ar. Pax. 478: otmws Phot., Suid.) 


ovzw makes perfectly good sense, and ovzws is a stranger to prose ; its occur- 
rence here is probably an instance of the kind of unconscious Homeric remini- 
scence which produced orm raytora in AB at 3. 97. I. 


(10) 5. 57. 2 Here and elsewhere E, but not GM6, spells PAewots and PAeudovos 
correctly." 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Sitzb. Preuss. Akad. 1921, p. 318. 
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(11) 5. 71. 1 dua PoBovpevous mpds méAAew (sic E: mpooréAAeww CMS) 7a yuuva 


ExaoTov ws padora TH Tod ev aomid:. 


mpos méAXew is nonsense, and X“ in saying ézi 5é rod 76 mpooréAAew 
may imply mpocordAAew rather than the zpooréAAew which he 
actually writes. It may be argued that the correction to zpocoréAAew was made 
conjecturally by y’ and corrupted by E. But as we seem here to be concerned 
(for once) with mindless visual corruption, it is legitimate to draw attention to 
the relative unlikelihood of the corruption or > 7 in minuscule." 


(12) 6. 17. 2 dyAots re yap Evppeixrots ai Kai padias 
CMS) tas peraBodds Kai émdoyds. 


About the rightness of zoAvr@v there can be no doubt. peraBodds modArrevav 
in a fifth-century author could mean nothing but ‘changes of constitution’, and 
this translation not only spoils the argument but leaves éemdoyds with the 
complicated meaning ‘accessions of new citizens resulting therefrom’. It is, 
however, hard to feel confident that a Byzantine would appreciate this point. 
Since zroAireia in late Greek commonly means ‘citizen body’ or ‘citizen list’? 
he would naturally interpret 6. 17. 2 just as 2’ ad loc. did in fact interpret it: 
TO eyypadew padiws tais E€vous Te Kai duyddas. 


(13) 6. 69. 3 te (-apevors C: -opevors MS) 
avrois UmaKovceTat. 


Neither the future participle nor (with dmaxovcera) the nominative is 
acceptable ; but we can at least be sure that neither y’ nor anyone else will have 
wanted to alter the dative plural he inherited to a nominative plural. 2“ (and, 
in part and corrupted, 2™) give the following explanatory paraphrase: d7ws 
adtav thv LixeAiav ot mpadtepov avvaywrica- 
pévwv TodTO ydp €oTt TO padiws This points to a reading 
.. . Uraxovcovra. E thus exhibits here a partial rapproche- 
ment with 
(14) 6. 101. 4 Kai payn eyévero Kai APnvaio.. 

CMAF have in addition the words év airy before évixwv, which is sense, 
though contrary to Thucydidean usage. has é€v after éyévero, which is 
not sense at all. Now B,; is the product of the collation of { with 2; in most 
cases it gives us the text of 2, the readings derived from { being added above the 
line or marginally, as variants. Here and there the ¢ and £2 readings are con- 
flated, e.g. 7. 35. 1 QoupiSdridos, 50. 4. ds ws, 8. 50. 1 Hav. The situation at 6. 
101. 4 is explicable on the assumption that 2 did not have év adr7# at all; added 
in { above xai, it was wrongly replaced in the text by B;; before cai. In this case 
E gives us the same text as 22. 


Of these fourteen passages, I suggest that E is either right or more nearly 


Bast’s explanation (in Schaefer’s Greg. moAcrevav; Philo, de Gig. 61 éyypddew rH 
Cor., p. 931) of €ori > émi is tortuous, and modteia; PLond. Lit. 138. 9 trav eis rip 
fails to take account of the fact that €oréand = =moArreiav avaypadopevwv. 


€mi are common words beginning and ending 3 The Scholia which appear in M, but are 
alike, so that something more than visual absent from the first hands in C and F and 
confusion of a single ligature is involved. altogether from A, B, and E, abound in 


? e.g. Dio 56. 33. 3 and fr. 28. 2 eiaypd- readings independent of 9. 
dew eis tiv modreiav; id. 37. 9. 3 eiodyew eis 
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right than CM6 in Nos. 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, and 13, probably right in Nos. 2, 4, 
and 14, and possibly right in Nos. 1, 3, 8, and g.' 

Furthermore, No. 5 cannot be attributed to Byzantine conjecture (unless it 
was a remarkable and motiveless fluke), No. 2 can be a conjecture only if we 
admit some element of fluke, and No. 10, if a conjecture, is an unusually 
learned one. In the remaining eleven passages I see no reason why a Byzantine 
critic should have wanted to emend by conjecture, and in at least two of them, 
Nos. 8 and 13, some reason why he should not. When we add the fact that E 
contains the Vitae which are absent from CM6, the reasonable conclusion seems 
to be that y’ was collated with a manuscript which either was itself independent 
of @ or else contained material from such a manuscript. I propose to use the 
siglum ¥ to mean ‘a manuscript independent of ©’ in this connexion. 

The problem which remains is this: was y’ collated with both ¥ and a, or 
with a single manuscript which was already the product of the collation of ¥ 
and a? An economical hypothesis is suggested by consideration of the following 
three facts: 


(a) The ¥ readings in E are comparatively few in number; therefore either 
the collation of y’ with ¥ was not thorough, or ¥ was closely related to @. 

(6) There is no evidence for ¥ readings in E after the end of book 6. 

(c) Of the five passages which are decisive proof of the collation of y’ with a, 
three come from book 8, and these include the two most striking of the 
three interpolations (see above). 


The industry of collators, as of commentators, sometimes flags towards the 
end of a work. The economical hypothesis is that a was collated with Y, but 
scantily or not at all in books 7-8. Thus characteristic errors of a, largely 
eliminated in books 1-6, remained uncorrected in books 7-8. Later, a was 
collated with y’, which thus acquired in books 1-6 such good as had come 
ultimately from ¥ but in books 7-8 the good and bad alike of a itself. I would 
augment the stemma thus: 


| 


| c 
E 
Balliol College, Oxford K. J. Dover 


' In the nature of the case I cannot ad- is irrelevant in this connexion, and that 
duce instances of errors present in E and  Hude’s treatmeni of 2 ad loc. is misleading ; 
known to have occurred in texts independent 2G¢ must have read zpocypjya, E corrected 
of @. Mr. Powell showed that 4. 15. 1 or corrupted it further to mpdos ro ypjua, and 
BovAevew mpos 76 xphua CMS) the reading of goes back ultimately to y’. 
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PLATO’S NOBLE ART OF SOPHISTRY 
(Sophist 226 a—231 b) 


PLATO’s Sophist begins with an attempt to arrive by division at a definition of a 
Sophist. In the course of the attempt six different descriptions are discussed and 
the results summarized at 231 c—e. A seventh and final account may be said to 
occupy the whole of the rest of the dialogue, including the long digression on 
negative statements. The first five divisions characterize with a considerable 
amount of satire different types of sophist,' or more probably different aspects 
of the sophistic art.” The sixth division (226 a—231b) is very different. To quote 
Cornford’s words, ‘satire is dropped. The tone is serious and sympathetic, 
towards the close it becomes eloquent.’? It has usually been supposed that we 
have in it a description of the method of Socrates and as a result commentators 
have been at a loss to explain why it appears where it does. Cornford can only 
speculate that it should be explained as a feature in the design of the whole 
series of dialogues, Sophist, Politicus, Philosopher, which remains obscure because 
the last was never written.* Taylor supposed that ‘the persons referred to were 
neither Socrates nor the Sophists’, but ‘inferior imitators of the Socratic dia- 
lectic’.5 Others have seen a reference to Plato’s own dialectic and the 
methods of argument followed in the earlier dialogues.® It is the purpose of 
this paper to argue that the natural meaning of the passage is the right one— 
the persons referred to are sophists and Plato was aware that one aspect of their 
activities was not only extremely valuable but was a necessary preliminary to 
his own philosophy. 

It will be convenient to begin with the conclusion of the passage, 230 e— 
231 a.” After the description of the cathartic method, the Stranger asks, ‘what 
shall we call those who practise this art? For my part I am afraid to call them 
sophists.’ Theaetetus, ‘Why, pray?’ Stranger, “Lest we ascribe to them too 
great an honour.’ Theaetetus, ‘Yet what we have just said resembles that type 
of person.’ Stranger, ‘So does a wolf resemble a dog, the fiercest animal and 
the tamest. But the cautious man must above all things always be on his guard 
in the case of resemblances. For they are a slippery class of things. All the same 
iet them pass as sophists.’® The first problem here is: to whom is the Stranger 
afraid of ascribing too great an honour? Recent editors have answered: to the 


Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 7 SE. Ti dé; rods ravrn xpwpeévous 7H réxvn 


173. 

2 Taylor, Plato, the Man and His Work‘, 
379. There is nothing to support Jackson’s 
view (7. Phil. xiv (1885), 176-82) that Plato 
is describing successive stages in the history 
of the sophistic movement. Soph. 232 a shows 
that Plato held there was a single common 
element underlying the name ‘sophist’ and 
it is for this that he is searching. 

3 Op. cit. 177. * Op. cit. 182. 

5 Op. cit. 381. Similarly Burnet, Greek 
Philosophy, Thales to Plato, 276. 

6 Cf. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 
12-13; V. Goldschmidt, Les Dialogues de 
Platon, 29-31; G. M. A. Grube, Plato’s 
Thought, 241-2. 
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practitioners of the cathartic art. The meaning then is that the Stranger hesi- 
tates to call them sophists because this would be to give the practitioners too 
great an honour. But this meaning is the opposite of what the context seems to 
require. The previous five definitions of the Sophist have been unflattering, to 
say the least. Now we have a class of persons whom Plato clearly regards with 
some respect. How could he say that it would be doing them too much honour 
to call them by the unflattering name of sophist? Taylor’ and Cornford,’ 
following Jackson, would accordingly explain the passage as ironic—the 
sophist claimed positive knowledge and Socrates always denied the possession 
of wisdom. But there is nothing to suggest that the passage is ironic, and, as 
will be seen, the description of the practitioners suggests that they do claim to 
possess wisdom. The natural meaning is in fact that given by earlier com- 
mentators*—the people to whom the Stranger is afraid of ascribing too much 
honour are the sophists, and what he is saying is that the function of cathartic 
teaching is too high an honour to be assigned to the sort of people described in 
the previous five definitions of the sophist. ‘Theaetetus answers that all the same 
the practitioners are like sophists, and the Stranger replies, ‘so is a wolf like a 
dog, the fiercest animal like the tamest’. Persistent attempts have been made 
to equate the wolf with the sophists and the dog with the practitioners. The 
wolf is elsewhere spoken of by Plato as an enemy of society’ and Plato clearly 
supposed that in a number of respects the sophists stood in a similar relation 
to society. Again the dog has suggested the philosophic dog of the Republic.® 
But the form in which the Greek is cast in the present passage ought to have 
made it clear that this is not the meaning on the present occasion. Plato would 
need to have written not as he does: ‘the practitioners are like sophists, so is a 
wolf like a dog’, but ‘the practitioners are like sophists, so is a dog like a wolf”.’ 
In fact if the practitioners and the sophists are directly equated with the wolf 
and the dog, only one conclusion is possible—the practitioners would be like 
the wolf and the sophists would be like the dog. But this does not seem likely 
without some explicit attribution of fierceness to the practitioners and tameness 
to the sophists. It is accordingly much more probable that there is no direct 
equation involved. The course of the argument will then be as follows—the 
practitioners are like sophists, but so, for example, are wolves like dogs, yet in 
the latter case there is an important difference, the wolf is the fiercest while the 
dog is the tamest of animals. The cautious man must above all things always 
be on his guard in the case of resemblances. For they are a very slippery class 
of things. But in spite of this let them pass as sophists. 

Here the reference to the ‘cautious man’ suggests a criticism of someone 
whom Plato regarded as incautious in this matter. The phrase zepi ras 6j010- 
tntas makes it highly likely that the reference is to Speusippus in whose treatise 


5 Cf. Cornford, op. cit. 182, and the list 
of passages in P. Louis, Les Métaphores de 


Op. cit. 381 n. 1. 
2 Op. cit. 180 n. 2. 


3 Op. cit. 175 n. I. 

* e.g. Stallbaum ad loc. ; Campbell ad loc. ; 
Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. i®. 1338. They were fol- 
lowed on this point by Burnet, op. cit. 275, 
and Diés in the Budé translation. Taylor, 
loc. cit., saw a grammatical difficulty in the 
way of this view. But the difficulty arises in 
English rather than Greek—adrois can easily 
refer to the only plural expressed in the 
earlier sentence, namely coguords. 


Platon, Paris, 1945, p. 186. 

© Rep. 2. 375 a-376 c. 

7 It may have been consciousness of this 
which led Grote, Plato, ii*. 408, note b, and 
similarly Jowett, to misrepresent the Greek 
of the first half of the comparison by writing, 
‘the sophist is indeed very like this grand 
educator’, and which led Cornford to write 


for the second part of the comparison, ‘so 
has the dog (some resemblance) to the wolf’. 
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86 G. B. KERFERD | 
”Opova a prominent place was assigned to djovdrns as a principle of grouping.' | 
In De Partibus Animalium 64255-64411 Aristotle criticized division by dicho- 
tomy as a basis for representing natural classes and their relationships. In 
particular he criticized dichotomies which would divide a natural class, e.g. a 
into wild and tame, since almost every class of animals contains wild and tame 
specimens. It has sometimes been supposed that these criticisms are directed 
against Plato, but recently a very strong case has been made out for supposing 
that it is Speusippus whom Aristotle has in mind.” In fact Plato was very well 
aware of the need for a natural classification’ and it seems not altogether im- 
possible that Plato may have intended a friendly criticism of Speusippus on 
precisely this point in the present passage.* In that case his point may have 
been something like this : Speusippus in his classifications distinguished sharply 
between wild and tame. Plato is protesting against the danger of such a pro- 
cedure. Wolf and dog are really of the same species in spite of the fact that one 
is wild and the other tame. So practitioners and sophists belong to the one 
species, despite apparent but superficial differences. 

The next sentence in the Sophist is also obscure. Cornford translates ‘how- 
ever, be it so (i.e. let them pass for Sophists) ; for should they ever set up an 
adequate defence of their confines, the boundary in dispute will be of no small 
importance.’ The ydp shows that a reason of some sort is being given for allow- 
ing the practitioners to pass as sophists. Presumably the point, on Cornford’s 
view, would be that to investigate the question would involve a long and ’ 
elaborate argument. ¢duAdrrwow has been emended,' but should probably be 
retained if a tolerable sense can be obtained without altering the text. But what 
is the subject? It might be of codicrai, in which case the meaning would be 
that the sophists will not admit the claim of the practitioners to be included as “t 
sophists. This does not seem a very likely meaning, and grammatically ot . 
codiorai does not seem a very probable subject. It might be the practitioners, 
who are the subject of the adjacent €orwoar. In this case the meaning will be 
that the practitioners (as, on the usual view, being really a sort of philosopher 
and not a sort of sophist) will not admit the claim of sophists to be placed in | 
the same class as themselves.° Both these views would take duvAdrrwow in the | 
sense ‘defend their boundaries’. But the preceding THY makes 
it more probable that duAdrrwovw in the present sentence has the same meaning, | 
namely ‘be on guard against resemblances’, and is not a ‘false echo’.’ In this , 
case the subject will more naturally be of dofadeis and the meaning will be 
‘when men are sufficiently on guard in the case of resemblances’. A further 
difficulty lies in the phrase od yap 7repi opixpa@v dpwv. As usually interpreted 
this means that the distinction is of no small importance, i.e. of great import- | 
ance. But it is rather strange that the fact that the distinction between practi- 
tioners and sophists is of great importance should be given as a reason in the 
present passage for not making the distinction. Accordingly the earlier inter- 
pretation® which involved taking the initial od not with opixpdv but with rp 


' Cf. Speusippus, frags. 5-23 Lang. Laws 823 b. But in none of those cases is | , 
2 For the evidence and discussion see Plato dividing animals according to their 
Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the own natural kinds—he is concerned ‘with the 


Academy, i. 48-58. use made of animals by human beings. 

3 Cf. Politicus 287 c, Phaedrus 265 e. 5 e.g. duvAarrwyev Schanz, dvAax$adow Hein- 

* It is true that Plato uses ‘wild’ and _ dorf. © As Diés, op. cit., p. 326 n. 1. } 
‘tame’ as a basis for classification himself, 7 As Campbell ad loc. ' ] 


e.g. Soph. 222b-c, Politicus 263 e-264d, 8 So Ast and Stallbaum. \ 
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might well be correct. In this case the meaning 
would be ‘for I do not think there will be dispute about distinctions which 
are of little importance when men are sufficiently on guard in the case of 
resemblances’. The distinctions which are of little importance will be in the 
first instance that between aypuov and 7jepov, and in the second instance that 
between the practitioners and the sophists previously described. ‘The difference 
between practitioners and sophists is not a difference car’ ap#pov any more than 
that between wild and tame. Accordingly the term ‘sophist’ is properly to be 
applied to the practitioners. This seems to yield a consistent interpretation 
of the whole paragraph 231 a, and avoids the difficulties mentioned above 
which arise with other views. 

The actual description of the method pursued by the practitioners is pre- 
ceded by an elaborate division. Within the art of separation—écaxpitixj—one 
division is that of purification—xafappos—which expels what is worse and 
keeps what is better. Purification is thus distinguished from the separation of 
like from like (226 b-d). One form of purification is the purification of the soul 
from evil (226 e-227 d), and this again has two forms: (1) the purification of 
mrovnpia by chastisement—xoAaorixy, and (2) the removal of ignorance—ayvoua 
—by instruction—édacKxadixy (227 d—229 a). Again d:dacKxadixy is divided into 
technical instruction and zaideia, corresponding to two forms of ayvota, 
being appropriate to cases where a person thinks he knows something when he 
does not know it, which is the only situation properly to be described by the 
name ayabia (229 b—d). The sort of instruction which is zasde/a is equated with 
n ev Adyots SidacKkaduxy and there are two methods of pursuing it: (1) the old- 
fashioned method of expostulation—vov@erix7, and (2) the new method shortly 
to be described (229 d—230 a). 

This division of caxia év ywyn into two classes has attracted a great deal of 
attention.’ It has been supposed that Plato is here recognizing two classes of 
wrongdoing, one of which springs from ignorance and is the surviving re- 
mainder of Socrates’ doctrine that all wrongdoing is due to ignorance, while 
the other class, wovnpia, springs from a conflict between the parts of the soul 
and is to be treated not by instruction but by coAaorixy. Discussion has centred 
round the significance of such a distinction for the development of Plato’s 
ethical thinking. But it is doubtful whether the doctrine of dyvoia as here 
expounded has even a limited reference to the Socratic doctrine that vice is due 
to ignorance. In the first place there does not seem to be any true division of 
vices into two classes, those due to ignorance and those due to dissension in the 
soul. The language used suggests that the whole range of the standard virtues 
and vices comes under the heading of zovnpia and so springs from a vdgos or 
ordois in the soul.” Secondly when the Stranger says that the most appropriate 
cure for such vices is koAaori.xyj, Theaetetus gives a restricted assent with the 
words 70 yodiv eikds, ws eimeiv Kata THY avOpwrivny ddfav (229 a 6-7). This 
suggests that it is not the teaching of Plato, but simply popular opinion, which 
would punish zovnpia by xoAaorixyj. On the other hand, ayvora is definitely 
stated to be the result of a popular classification, and the Stranger adds that 
ot zroAAoi refuse to regard it as vicious when it occurs by itself in the soul 


* Cf. Grube, Plato’s Thought, 226-7; and the Irrational’, in 7.H.S. Ixv (1945), 
Hackforth, ‘Moral Evil and Ignorance in 18-19. 
Plato’s Ethics’, in C.Q. xl (1946), 118-20, 2 Especially 229a3 and ovpravra in 
with C.R. lix (1945), 1-4; Dodds, ‘Plato 228¢3. 
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(228 d 10-11). The meaning here seems to be that they do not regard ignorance 
as a vice or as leading to vice, unless it is accompanied by something else, e.g. 
positive malice.’ A little earlier Plato has apparently insisted that dyvova as 
well as zovnpia involves a disharmony between the parts of the soul (228 a-c), 
and if the disharmony is different in each case, Plato does not say so nor does 
he give any clear indication of what the difference would be. All these difficul- 
ties are explained if we suppose that Plato is not here primarily concerned either 
to state or to modify the Socratic position. For the special purposes of the pre- 
sent dialogue he is using the popular view of the matter which distinguished 
wrongdoing from ignorance. 

Certainly the further discussion of ayvowa seems concerned with purely 
intellectual failure rather than moral wrongdoing that springs from ignorance. 
Ignorance occurs when a soul is striving after the truth and is deflected from 
its path (228 c 10—-d 3). One part of dyvoua is remedied by technical instruction 
(229 d 1-2), and has clearly no connexion with moral activity. The other part 
of ayvoua is called dyabia, which term is here confined to cases where a person 
thinks he knows something when he does not know it (229 c 5-10). Aafia is 
responsible for intellectual mistakes—éoa Savoia (229 c 5-6). It is 
true we are told that all ayvova is involuntary (228 c 7-9) and we are later told 
that the practitioners of the cathartic art appear to have come to the same 
conclusion about dyafia (230 a 5-6). But there is nothing particularly Socratic 
about the contention that a person never deliberately thinks he knows some- 
thing about a thing when he does not know it. 

The method the practitioners pursue is next carefully described (230 b 4- 
d 4). (1) They ask questions about things about which someone thinks he is 
saying something valuable when in fact he is saying nothing of value. (2) ‘Then, 
since men vary in what they say, they easily hold a muster? of their opinions, 
and gathering them together in argument they compare them with one another. 
(3) When they have compared them they show that they contradict one another 
on the same subjects with reference to the same points at the same time. 
(4) When the men see this they are annoyed with themselves and become 
gentler towards other men. (5) In this way they are freed from the lofty and 
dogmatic opinions which encompass them,} of all releases the most pleasant to 
learn of, and the most enduring for the patient. (6) The purifiers in fact 
believe that the soul will not profit from’ the instruction being offered it until 
someone by such examination has reduced the man to a modest frame of mind 
and has cleared out the opinions which stand in the way of instruction and 
until the man thinks he knows only what he does know and nothing more. 

This procedure clearly has close similarities to the Socratic method as 
exemplified in Plato’s earlier dialogues and this is why it receives such sym- 
pathetic treatment from Plato. But a number of features in the account of the 
method make it unlikely that it is the method of Socrates which is really being 
discussed. The practitioners are spoken of in the plural, and the natural infer- 
ence seems to be that they were a group of people concerned with new methods 
of education. They are concerned with knowledge and skills, not with zovnpia. 

‘ For other interpretations of the phrase ‘not easily changed’, cf. Crat. 407d ro 
see Campbell, ad loc. oxAnpov te Kai auerdorpodov. The other pos- 

? Not ‘refute’, as it precedes the demon- sibility is that it refers to the overbearing 
stration of the contradictory nature of the character of the man’s conceit, giving a 
opinions. different meaning to zepi adrovs—‘thoughts 
3 The meaning of oxAnpai appears to be about himself’, cf. R. Robinson, op. cit. 12. 
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The situation envisaged is one in which positive instruction is being offered, 
and it is necessary first to remove the opinions which stand in the way of a 
person’s benefiting from instruction (cf. 230 c 8 and d 2). This instruction has 
been called dnp.ovpyixy didacKxadia (229 d 1-2), and is the second step in the 
removal of ayvowa. This suggests a situation appropriate to sophistic teaching, 
rather than to Socrates, who always professed never to give positive instruction 
about anything at all. Again the very precise description of the collection and 
confrontation of contradictory opinions seems to suggest a much more formal 
process than the occasional recapitulations of past admissions found in the 
dialogues, e.g. in Prot. 332d 1. Finally nothing is said about rising from 
contrary opinions to a universal definition. 

It remains to ask whether there is any evidence of the practice of any method 
by the sophists like the one here described. Burnet argued that this account 
could not apply to the great sophists of the fifth century.’ Protagoras and 
Gorgias, he says, are always represented as averse to discussion by short ques- 
tions and answers and it is Socrates who forces the method upon them. This 
admits of a direct answer. Protagoras himself claimed, and he had in fact 
acquired a reputation for, the ability to use this method.” Gorgias likewise was 
able to use the method and we are told that Prodicus and Hippias favoured a 
mean between very short statements and long speeches.’ ‘This is sufficient to’ 
show that the method was not confined to Socrates, and in fact ability of this 
kind is laid down as requisite for an orator in the Dissoi Logot.t Again, Burnet 
argued that the purging of the ignorance which consists in thinking one knows 
what one does not know is in the highest degree Socratic.’ In fact the need was 
already apparent to Heraclitus: od yap moAXoi, éyKu- 
pedow, odd pabdvres ywwoKovat, Soxéovar.® Again in the Cratylus 
(396 e) Socrates proposes that Hermogenes and himself should seek purifica- 
tion from some priest or sophist with skill in such matters, from the ‘wisdom’ of 
Euthyphro and the etymologizing which results,’ and it is clear that it is puri- 
fication from pretended knowledge which is in question. In the Theaetetus 
(166 d—167 d) there is ascribed to Protagoras a process by which the wise man 
removes opinions which are harmful and substitutes others which are better. We 
are not told there how the removal of the worse opinions is accomplished, but in 
Republic 5. 454 a we are told by Socrates that many people meaning to practise 
dialectic fall into the réxyvn and pursue rod AexPevros evavriwow. 
The avriAoyix? téxvn was discussed in the fifth definition in the Sophist (224 e- 
226 a), where it was associated with question and answer (225 b). After the 
conclusion of the sixth definition the Stranger says (232 a) they are in danger 
of missing the common element in the definitions previously given.’ Accord- 
ingly they must review® what has been said about the sophist and one feature 
emerges as specially significant—that the sophist is an avriAoyixds. The term has 
been actually mentioned previously only in the fifth definition, but it applies 
equally well to the method described in the sixth definition. Various examples 


’ Op. cit. 276. 2 Plato, Prot. 335 b. is in question is shown by V. Goldschmidt, 
3 Plato, Phaedrus 267 a—-b. Essai sur le Cratyle, 106-7. 
* VS® go. 8. 1 and 8. 13. Only the affirm- 8 Cf. eis 6 wavra pabhpara BAére:. 


ative arguments survive—the original prob- ® As Campbell (ad loc.) saw, the insertion 
ably included arguments against as well. of & after dvaAdBwpev introduces an un- 
5 Loc. cit. © VS* 22B17. justified change in the meaning. It is not 


7 That it is etymologizing in general and _ one feature that is to be selected but that eis 
not simply about the names of the gods which 6 mdvra radra BAére. 
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are then given of the things discussed by the avriAoy.xoi and the list comes close 
to being a catalogue of the writings of Protagoras.’ In fact the avriAoyixy réxvn 
was specially, though not exclusively,” associated with Protagoras. 

Diogenes Laertius (9. 53 and 51 = VS® 80 A 1) preserves two statements 
about Protagoras which are relevant here: odros kai ro Xwxpatixov eldos THv 
Aoywr éexivynoe and mpHros Adyous elvar wEpi mavTos mpaypaTos 
aAAnAots Kai cuvnpwra, mp@ros mpafas. We have already 
seen that Protagoras used the method of question and answer (Prot. 335 b). 
The natural meaning of ofs is ‘by means of which’? and ovvepwrdw means ‘to 
ask a series of questions’.t The method of Protagoras thus described was no 
doubt part of his general project of showing that no statement (with certain 
limitations) is more true than any other. But its immediate effect would be to 
persuade the person questioned that he did not know what he thought he knew. 
The resulting purification would prepare the way for the positive instruction 
ofa Protagoras or of another sophist, the substitution of better opinions for worse. 

So much for Protagoras. In addition there are a very large number of pas- 
sages of various kinds in Plato referring to €pvorixoi or avriAoyixot.> Attempts to 
identify the persons so described with any one sect or philosophic school seem 
all to be faced with grave difficulties, and it is probably a method of arguing 
rather than any specific group of persons that Plato has in mind.°® But Plato 
certainly supposed that it was a method practised by sophists, cf. the Euthy- 
demus generally, and Theaetetus 154 d, in addition to the Fifth Definition in the 
Sophist. There is thus ample evidence of the practice by sophists of a method 
which could be described in the terms which Plato uses in the Sixth Definition, 
a method which if used in the right way could prepare the ground for a true 
understanding of reality based on the Forms. It is in this sense that Plato could 
speak of ‘the art of sophistry which is of noble lineage’. 


University of Manchester 


Untersteiner, ‘Le ‘‘antilogie”’ di Prota- 
I Sofisti, 17-25, maintains that Plato is sum- 
marizing the avriAoyia. of Protagoras and 
that the list of writings of Protagoras in 
D. L. g. 55 is likewise listing the contents of 
the avriAoyiaz. But Diogenes’ list makes it 
clear that the avriAoyia: of Protagoras con- 
tained only two books. 

2 Cf. Phaedrus 261 c ff. 

3 Cf. Diels ad VS® 80 A 1 ‘vermittelst 
welcher’. For discussion and a different view 
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see Untersteiner, J Sofisti, 53 n. 93. Unter- 
steiner is right in refusing to restrict cvynpwra 
with Diels to ‘syllogistic dialogue’. There is 
no justification with Schmid, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur, iii. 25 n. 11, for deriving 
this description solely from Plato’s Protagoras. 

* Cf. L. & 

5 Cf. the survey in Excursus V in E. S. 
Thompson’s edition of Plato’s Meno, London, 
1901. 

© Cf. R. Robinson, op. cit. 88-92 (84-88 
in the second edition). 
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SOPHOCLEA 
1. Trachiniae 94 ff. :' 


a ‘ > 
ov aidAa evapilouéeva 
95 TiKxrec katevvaler te prAoyilomevov 
«A 
Anrov, 
~ ~ ‘ > 
Todro Kapvéar, rov 
vas prow 700 trais 
vaiet tot’, Aapmpa orepora 
100 7rovtias avAd@vas, 7 
azeipas KABeis, 
elm’, KpaTioTevwy KaT’ Oupa. 


All commentators so far as I know have believed that lines 100-1 are simply 
a vague paraphrase for 7) kata yiv 7 Kata OdAaccav. Jebb’s translation may be 
taken to represent the usual view: *.. . is he threading the straits of the sea, or 
hath he found an abode on either continent ?’ But this sense is not only poeti- 
ally inept, but linguistically impossible. 

Most editors (for instance Dindorf, Campbell, and Radermacher) explain 
xAvOeis in terms of Homer’s use of xexAysevos with the dative in the phrases 
KexApévos (E 709), adi (v 235), etc. But LSJ (s.v. II. 5) 
rightly explains this use by the words ‘of Places, lie sloping towards the sea, etc.’, 
and when these scholars translate the words of Sophocles by something like 
‘lying somewhere in the two continents’, they not only give a wrong sense to 
the verb, but utterly fail to explain the nature of the dative. Aiuvn and aX in 
Homer are common datives of proximity ; but most interpreters of the Sopho- 
clean passage seem to take d:ccaiaw azeipors as a vague locative, for which they 
can produce no parallel. In fact «Avéeis cannot mean the same as ketwevos ; and 
even if it could, duccaiow azeipois is not the Greek for ‘somewhere in the two 
continents’. 

Jebb saw that the common view did not explain the dative. He thought the 
phrase was ‘suggested by’ the epic use of the perfect passive; but he took the 
meaning to be ‘ “resting upon’”’ the continents, as on a support; i.e. having 
found an abode on land, instead of roaming over sea’. But since the epic use is 
different and involves a different construction, it is hard to see how it could 
‘suggest’ the use Jebb has in mind; and Jebb’s attempted paraphrase is hope- 
lessly inaccurate. 

The only scholars who have made an honest attempt to translate xABeis 
have been Paley and Whitelaw, who thought that Heracles was imagined as 
standing at the Hellespont with one foot on either shore. They placed him at 
the Hellespont because ‘the two continents’ normally means ‘Europe and 
Asia’ (so Aesch. P.V. 790, Soph. Fr. 881 Pearson, Hdt. 4. 118. 1, Isocr. 4. 35, 
ibid. 179; for an explicit statement, see Varro, de ling. Lat. 4). But in fact the 
expression could just as well refer to Europe and Africa. The usual view in 
antiquity was that there were two continents only. But the belief that there 
were three was entertained by Pindar (Pyth. 9. 8; cf. Pyth. 4. 48); and it is 

1 This note formed part of a paper read _D. L. Page, Mr. R. M. Cook, and Mr. D. W. 


to the Cambridge Philological Society in Lucas for their help with it. 
February 1953. I am obliged to Professor 
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g2 
probably still earlier. Herodotus in two passages (2. 16; 4. 42) polemizes 
against the opinion of oi "Jwves that the continents were three, and Jacoby 
plausibly infers that Hecataeus was the object of his attack (R.E. vii. 2, 
2703). And since even those who preferred to speak of two continents regarded 
Africa as part of Asia, there is no reason why the two continents against which 
Heracles is pictured as leaning should not be Europe and Africa. 

This will, I suggest, have been clear to Sophocles’ audience the moment it 
heard the word «AHeis. This verb is commonly used of ‘leaning against’ a 
pillar; e.g. at A 371 or7An KexAmeévos and € 307 Kiow KexAyevn. And the 
character and situation of the orjAa or xioves of Heracles were in Sophocles’ 
time a matter of general knowledge; see Hdt. 2. 33. 3 and Pindar, Ol. 3. 44, 
Nem. 3. 21, Isth. 4. 14. Surely the poet imagined Heracles as resting from his 
labours with an arm around each of the gigantic columns which, in the words 
of Diodorus (4. 18), or7jAas kal” Exarépav 7reipwv. Are we then to 
suppose that the same Heracles whom we are presently to see upon the stage 
is here conceived as a gigantic figure ? I do not think this altogether impossible ; 
but one may easily suppose that Sophocles was either ignorant of or permis- 
sibly indifferent to the actual size and distance apart of the Pillars of Hercules. 
After all, he was familiar with the name and the legend that attached to it. 
If this view can be accepted, the difficulties attaching to the sense of KABeis 
and the construction of d:0catow azeipos disappear, and the expression acquires 
a poetical point which, if Jebb is right, is altogether lacking. 

Now for zovrias adAdvas. If my interpretation of the second clause of the 
disjunction is correct, it is surprising that this should bear a sense so vague as 
‘the straits of the sea’, as Jebb translates it. And in any case, there is no ground 
for believing that when a Greek poet meant ‘the sea’, he could say ‘the straits, 
or narrow channels, of the sea’. Which straits did Sophocles mean? 

I believe the answer to this problem is contained in a scholion on the passage : 
7) Ta €@a 7) 7pos Ta In the Laurentianus this note appears under the 
rubric dvocaiow ameipois KAeis; and, taken as an explanation of this phrase, it 
is of course absurd. But suppose it was originally meant to paraphrase the whole 
disjunctive clause ; then the Chorus would be inquiring of the all-seeing Sun, 
who every day travels from the land of the Ethiopians in the far east to beyond 
Gades in the far west, whether Heracles was in the east or in the west. In the 
course of his labours Heracles had already travelled to the far east, in search of 
the girdle of Hippolyte, and to the far west, in search of the cattle of Geryones 
and of the golden apples. The allusion to Gibraltar would certainly call to 
mind one or the other of these western expeditions. Can we so interpret the 
first half of the disjunction as to obtain the meaning ‘Is Heracles in the distant 
east?” 

This sense can be obtained if we take zovrias avA@vas to mean the Bosporus, 
the Propontis, and the Hellespont. adAwy can certainly be used of a sea strait, 
as it is at Aesch. P.V. 731. And zovrios is found in Aeschylus in the sense of 
*Pontic’, at Sept. 941-3: 

muKpos AvTHp 6 TdVTLOS 
£eivos €x trupos avbeis 
OnKros aidapos. 


Here Verrall and Tucker take zévrvos rightly, though LSJ glosses it ‘brought 
by sea or from beyond the sea’, a meaning for which there is no evidence. 
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SOPHOCLEA 93 


- [Iévros in the sense of ‘the Black Sea’ is also Aeschylean ; disregarding doubtful 


instances like P.V. 726, 792, Pers. 72, see Pers. 876-7: 
apdi tedyopevat te [I porovris 


Kai orouwpa 


Surely it is to these three channels that the Sophoclean phrase refers. 


2. Antigone 750-5: 
750 Kp. ravrnv mor’ ws yapeis. 
At. 8° obv Kai twa. 
At. ris 8° €or’ mpos Kevas yvwpas Aéyew ; 
Kp. dpevibcers, Ov dpevav adbros Kevos. 
Au. matnp av a” od« dpoveiv. 


Creon first declares that Haemon shall never marry Antigone, at least never 
in her lifetime (1. 750). Haemon replies (l. 751) with what the audience will 
have recognized as a veiled threat of suicide. But Creon takes it to be a 
threat of violence against himself (l. 752). ‘What manner of threat is it’, 
replies Haemon, if the manuscript text of line 753 is right, ‘to speak in reply to 
empty judgements?’ Now the only utterance of Haemon’s that can be called a 
threat is that in line 751: and we should therefore expect Haemon’s self- 
defence in line 753 to have reference to that utterance only. But in the 
words pos Kevas yvwpas Aéyew we have what can only be a vague description 
of Haemon’s conduct throughout the altercation. 

I suggest that at 753 Sophocles wrote: 

tis 5° €or’ ametAn mpds a” yvwpas A€éyew ; 

‘What manner of threat is it to acquaint you with my resolutions ?? Haemon is 
using the word yvwpas to mean ‘intentions, purposes, resolves’ (sense IIT. 5 in 
LSJ). But Creon thinks he is using it to mean ‘judgements, opinions’ (sense 
III. 1 a in LSJ). That is why he complains that Haemon is trying to lecture 
him: a complaint that might, it is true, have been provoked by the words the 
manuscripts assign to Haemon at 753. But it is more likely that this retort was 
stimulated by a sentence which Creon could eee to mean ‘to tell you 
my judgements or opinions’. 

No two pairs of letters are more easily confused than K and C and Mand N. 
And once the text had been corrupted, many readers will have thought that 
the echoing of xevds by xevds showed the excellence of the reading. But in fact 
the echoing of dpeviicers by dpevar gives line 754 its point without. And the 
presence of xevds in this line may well have made easier the corruption of the 
line before. 


3. Trachiniae 187-95: 
An. Kai rob 708’ aordy E€vwv pabayv A€yets ; 
Ay. év BovBepet! troAAovs Opoet 
Aixas 6 raira: rot 8” éya KAvewr* 
190 anne’, Omws To. mpa@ros ayyeidas tade 
Te KEepOdvayu Kal KTwENV 


’ A proper name? so Professor Page sug- ? xAvwy codd.: but the tense must be 
gests. aorist: cf. Ed. Fraenkel on A. Ag. 680. 
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An. adros 5€ mais ; 
Ay. edpapeia ypupevos 
yap abrov Aews 

195 Kpivet mapaords, exer Bijvar 


To whom does avrds in line 192 refer? The Messenger thought, to Lichas; 
and all editors, so far as I know, have thought so too. And yet this view gives 
rise to certain difficulties. Hermann remarked that one would have expected 
evruyxet to be used, not of Lichas, but of Heracles. But if it did refer to Heracles, 
Hermann argued, some word like €xetvos would have been inserted to show 
that the subject of the dependent clause was not identical with that of 
the main clause. He therefore concluded that adrés must be said of Lichas, 
recalling that a master’s good fortune may be said to belong also to his 
servants. 

There is indeed a gnome to this effect ; cf. Eur. Med. 54f., with Professor Page’s 
note. But there is nothing in the context here to warn us that this thought lies 
behind the poet’s choice of verb: and to say of Lichas, not ‘if there is nothing 
the matter with him’, but ‘if he is enjoying good fortune’ is quite unparalleled. 
And yet Hermann is surely right in insisting that the subjects of both clauses 
must be the same. Can the subject be Heracles ? 

This possibility occurred to Paley, who pointed out that since all through the 
play so far the heaviest stress has been laid on Deianeira’s state of anxious long- 
ing for her husband’s return, it is odd that she does not at once ask why he is 
not back. And yet Paley finally took the view of Hermann and Jebb that Lichas 
was the subject, apparently because he was afraid to suggest that the Messen- 
ger, a character in the play, might have misunderstood Deianeira’s words. 

I suggest that he does, and that we have here a deliberate dramatic effect. 
Deianeira’s mind is still on Heracles (mentioned at 185-6 as about to return 
soon), and she asks why he is not here, since his fortune is good, and not bad 
as she had feared. But the Messenger takes her to refer to Lichas, whom he has 
spoken of in lines 188-9. This seems to me probable, even though I cannot quote 
any exact parallel to this misunderstanding between characters on the stage. 


4. 0.C. 944-6. 
797 5° dbovven’ avipa Kai 
> 9939 4 
Kavayvov ov Sefoiar’, 
Evvovres 


* avocvor yapor téxvwy ’, wrote Jebb, ‘is said, with poetical boldness and also 
with a certain designed obscurity, in this sense: ‘‘a woman who has made an 
unholy marriage with her son’’.’ It is hard to say whether the oddity of ydpou 
or the vagueness of véxvwy is the harder to stomach. Emendation is surely 
needed; but the emendations hitherto offered are not convincing. Benedict 
and Reiske read réxvw, a suggestion that is scarcely worth refuting ; Musgrave, 
Hartung, and Blaydes roxéwv, which is both weak and, as Jebb points out, 
metrically objectionable. 

Suppose we read : 

6Tw 
Euvovr’ avociov réxva. 
‘nor yet one in whose company had been detected the children of an unholy 
marriage.’ The corruption would be one that could easily have arisen; the 
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substitution of C for ® in the word E®HYPEOHCAN, or perhaps that of 
FAMOI for FAMOY, could easily have led to the alteration of the remaining 
case-endings. The sense thus given is unexceptionable; for the stigma attach- 
ing to the children of incest, cf. O.T. 1375-6, 1486 ff. There is of course no 
reason why a sentence, whose subject is a neuter plural noun referring to 
persons, should not have a plural verb; cf. Eur. Med. 1069 and see Wacker- 
nagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax, i. 101-2. 


5- Electra 1085 ff. 
1085 Ws Kai ov mayKAavuTov ai- 
@va Kowov 
Tro un Kadov 
aa ev) evi Adyw 
copa apiora Te trais KexAHoOa. 


TO 17) KaAov KaBorAicaca gives no satisfactory sense ; the Laurentian scholiast’s 
explanation aloxpov Kai wxynoaca is generally agreed to be 
absurd. Most editors have taken xafomAicaca to have displaced a word that 
means ‘cast aside’ or ‘spurn’ (xafirmdoaca Hermann, ’roAaxricaca J. H. H. 
Schmidt). But xa8omAicaca is unlikely to be wrong. It is an unusual word, and 
one not likely to have come in by a corruption; and though it does not occur 
elsewhere in tragedy, €fo7Ailew is found at Aesch. Supp. 99, 683, 702. 

I suggest that Sophocles wrote: 


axos KaAov xaborXicaca. 


dxos was glossed by rouzy, naturally enough, since the sort of ‘remedy’ which 
Electra contemplates would of course be an dxos toyaiov (Aesch. Cho. 539," 
Supp. 268) : rou was then misinterpreted and wrongly divided. ‘The construc- 
tion involved is not particularly difficult. At Supp. 702 Aeschylus has éfomAilew 
Apn: at ibid. 683 he has: 

ayopov 

daxpvoydovov Apn 

Body évdnuov 


If one can be said to ‘arm Ares’, and even ‘to arm the rallying-cry of the 
people’, one may surely be said to ‘arm’ an axos that will be an axos royatov 
and therefore will require its d7Aov. 


Jesus College, Cambridge Lioyp-JONEs 


' Here Clytemnestra is said to send her the Electra is right, the possibility that 
offerings to the tomb dxos ropuaiov €Anicaca Aeschylus wrote démAicaca cannot be dis- 
éAnicaca makes sense and must not counted. 
be meddled with. But if my emendation in 
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"EK- IN GOLOUR ADJECTIVES 


Tue colour adjectives éxAevxos and é£épv8pos have been discussed by R. Strém- 
berg,' who has removed misconceptions about their meaning. So €xAevxos has 
been shown to mean, not ‘quite white’ (L.S.J.), but a faded white, or one which 
has lost its essential whiteness: so often where the ‘natural colour has yielded 
to a dull dirty whitish colour’. Similarly é&€pv@pos is a ‘dirty weakened red 
colour approaching white or yellow’. 

But what is the nature of the compound, and the force of é€x-? Stromberg 
took the prefix to be exhaustive or pejorative, comparing that sense of éx- 
familiar in verbal compounds such as -rvdAd. But this would 
rather give us ‘not white’ for €xAeuxos, the idea of the simple adjective being 
negatived. On the other hand, though ‘quite white’ would be a natural mean- 
ing, with an intensive or completive use of éx-, that sense is not in fact the one 
required. 

It seems rather that €xAevxos is a case of hypostasis, ‘departing from white, 
varying from the standard of whiteness’, the formation being comparable with 
éxdpwv, €€nBos, (though those differ in being denominative). The 
existence of such a standard is peculiarly appropriate to the notion of ‘white- 
ness’ in itself: we can see what is pure white, and judge departures from it, ina 
manner not applicable to other colours, as for example green or brown.’ The 
idea of fading as departure from a true colour is supported by efirnAos (efvévar), 
used of fading colours in Xenophon and Pausanias. 

But there is also another aspect of the standard colour which may apply to 
éxAevxos. The word is fairly frequent in the Corpus Hippocraticum, and very 
possibly originated in medical use. In a medical context it is natural to think 
of a ‘proper’ colour, a standard which is the colour of health, and to view other 
shades as a departure from what is so judged to be right. For the second éx- 
colour adjective, é£épv0pos, this line of explanation seems the obvious one, since 
it too is a medical term, used of states of disease (of a dirty red skin, Hp. Epid. 
6. 1. 14, etc.).* But we cannot rule out the possibility that é€épv0pos was simply 
formed on the analogy of éxAeuxos. 

There is a curious parallel to é«Aevxos in English (jargon), where off-white 
describes a similar colour. I know of no compound adjective in English with 
off- combined with any colour other than white. 


University College, Swansea. A. C, MoorHousE 
intensive sense. Still later (Olymp. Alch.) 
occurs é€xpeAavilw ‘lose colour’, which does 
indeed show the sense of departure from the 
colour. On the other hand, ézidevxos ‘with 
white on it’ is answered by émiueAas; and 


' Greek Prefix Studies (1946), pp. 66-68. 

? So in medical use, of a sickly pale skin 
(Hp. Epid. 6. 8. 16), of a sick person’s lips 
(Progn. 1. 81. 6). Also of a bleached, pale 
yellow in Theophrastus: note here especially 


H.P. 7. 3. 1, of the fruit of the oixvos—ra dé 
puxpov éemmopdupilovra, evypouv 8’ oder. 
The final words dispose of the sense ‘pure 
white’ for this passage. 

3 There is no word *€xyeAas for variation 
from black. There is a late verb éxpeAaivopat 
‘be darkened’ in Heraclitus, Allegories, with 


mepirevxos, trepieAas also make a pair. 

* Later éfépv@pos assumed a different 
sense, with intensive ¢€£-, and so describes 
blushing (Arist. Probl. 8698). This intensive 
use is also seen in €wypos ‘very pale’, which 
is the only other éx- (€£-) colour adjective in 
Greek. With this we may compare the force 
of ex- in Latin expallidus. 
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The Classical Association 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress 
upon public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the 
national scheme of education; (6) to improve the practice of classical teach- 
ing; (c) to encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; 
(d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The 
annual subscription is 5s. (life composition, £5. 5s.). Members receive a 
copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association. They may also obtain 
the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 18s., 
Quarterly £1 ; combined subscription £1. 15s. od.), though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. 
Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 145. 

Copies of the final issue of The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (covering the 
years 1945-7) can still be obtained from Messrs. J. W. Arrowsmith, Quay 
Street, Bristol, for 10s. (for members of the Association, 6s.), and the volume 
for 1939-45 for 6s. from Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, 
Cardiff, who can also supply most of the pre-war back numbers at 2s. 6d. 
per volume, post free. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. S. Shields, Queen Mary’s School, Basingstoke, Hants. Inquiries 
should be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries of the Association (Professor 
L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, and Mr. T. W. Melluish, 
Bec School, London, S.W.17) or to the Hon. Secretary of any one of the 
District Branches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Northampton, North Staffordshire, Northumber- 
land and Durham, North Wales, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, 
Shrewsbury, Southampton, South-Western, Swansea, Taunton and West 
Somerset. 
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Roman Imperial Money 
MICHAEL GRANT 


Professor of Humanity, University of Edinburgh 


A general book about Roman imperial coins, not intended for 


the numismatic student alone, but one that will explain their 
historical significance to the ordinary reader. Technical terms 
are avoided as far as possible, but a glossary is supplied to explain 
them when their inclusion is unavoidable. 


Illustrated with 80 half-tones and 41 collotype plates 


prospectus available 
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THE RHODIAN PERAEA 
AND ISLANDS 


By P. M. FRASER and G. E. BEAN 


Illustrated 25s. net 


‘Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs) 


This book talls into three parts. The first contains the texts of some 
forty Greek inscriptions, for the most part hitherto unpublished, and some 
of very considerable importance, found in a tour undertaken by Professor 
Bean in 1948 in south-western Asia Minor, in the region which belonged 
in antiquity to the island of Rhodes. 

In the second part a fresh attempt is made, in the light of new informa- 
tion, to clarify the topography of the region in question. 

The third and longer part attempts to trace the history of Rhodian 
possessions on the mainland of Asia Minor in the Aegean Sea. 
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